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ft mance Pegg bottom, the Bre being ainkained Nas 
oe tificial ntroduced through a fire-clay pipe, which is closed 
with lay after the introduction of the bellows, whose tubes are 
~ made of common bamboos, which play into the fire-pipe. The 
materials consist of chsrooal and ironstone; the latter is broken 
into pioors, and put, together with the chaxeou!, into the furnace, 
which is constautly being supplied from the top, On another side 
a hole is made in the ground, connected with an opening at the 
_ bottom of the furnace, through which the slag escapes and is from 
time to time removed, leaving the metal below.””* 
Iron smelting and the manufacture of iron articles are a 
monopoly of the Lohars, who numbered 7,230 at the last census. 
They are found chiefly in the zamindari villages, more especially in 
Borasimbar, Lairs, Paharsirgira and Rampur, near forests which 
they can cut frecly for charcoal, There are about 140 furnaces 
at work, and the iron produced is used for the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, such as plough-shares. Cart-wheel tyres, 
~ however, are imported; and when old, are cut up into lengths of —— ~ 
_ about 2 feet each, which are converted into plough-shares. A few = © 
' smiths are still able to manufacture in fairly tempered metal the Y 
finely curved hatchet which was onco the battle-axe of this 
eountry. But owing to the faultiness of the surface-ore extracted ) 
_ and to the primitive methods of smelting, the implements usually p 
4§ made are apt to be soft and brittle. Twenty years ago iron 
\ pans for sugarcane were manufactured, but they were 
found to flake readily on the fire, and their manufacture has been 
* discontinued. The articles now most commonly made are the kuri 
or hoe and the spoons and strainers used in cooking rice, while in 
* villages where the Lohar is still a patie servant, he makes axlo- 
prin and the coulters of ploughs. 
A large bell-metal industry exists in 1 "Sambelpur fown, where tras and 
* number of Kansiris work only in bell-metal, and at Tukré Dell-metal,” 
(or Kalatukra), a village near Kadobahal in the Bargarh tuAsit, 
A number of artisans aro also found in Remenda, Barpali and 
rt va thee Lie a few at Kampela and Katapali. The artisans 
a a Kansiris, and the articles most commonly turned , a 
stp Pies bowls, mays plates, saucers, drinking-mugs, water- | x 
| mds and pipes, besides the curious boat-shaped _ Fe 
'§ worn te many women. Brass cooking and water-pots. 4 
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| ©, Hho Loced workmen: abv trying 10 acquire the craft: ‘The old 
- ” ‘brass-work of the district is often curious and much* superior to* 
| ‘ apything now attempted, but it is melted down without regard to 5 

—_ its artistic superiority. 

& Gold and Gold and silver ornaments aro made by tho local caste of 

_ silver — Sonars. The ornament most commonly made, which is to be seen’ 

— on the necks even of cooly women, is the khegalé, a band of 

" silver lying flat on the bosom and encircling the neck as # thick 
round wire. Other ¢éommon articles of silver are the bangles, — 
armlets, and anklets worn by women, the round ring worn on 
their wrists by men, and broad flexible silver-wire waist-belts. 
The usual gold ornaments sre amulets, necklets, nose- buttons, 
earrings for the lobe and tip of the ear, and finger rings. Among 
other products of the silversmith’s art are fancy articles of silver, 
such as imitations of the royal canopy or umbrella and figures 
of beasts, which are said to be not much inferior in finish to the 
silver work of Cuttack. 

Mines. As stated in Chapter I, diamond mining used to be an 
important industry; but some years ago, when a syndicate of 
capitalists obtained a lease anthorizing them to search for 
dianionds in or near the Mahinadi above the town of Sambalpur, 
the operations proved a failure, as no traces of diamonds conld be 
found, Sanction has recently been given to the grant to. Diwia 
Bahadur Kastur Chand Daga of Kampti of a license to prospect » 
for precious stones and other minerals within the limits of mous? 
Hirakud and the two branches of the river Mahanadi, the’total 
area being 4,215 acres. Gold is found in small quantities in the 
rivers Mahinadi and Ib, where gold washers called Jhoris work \ 
on a small scale, “The particles extracted weigh less than a raté— 
each. ‘Traces of gold have also been discovered at Gobindpur — 
in the Barapahar hills, but not in sufficient quantity to repay 
working. Mica is found in Lapanga and in the Loisingh zamin« 
dari and has been assayed by an European contractor, but its. 
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quality is not good enough for exploitation, Ne 

my / | Qoal has been discovered in the Rampur atid Kodabagé \ 
‘eR zamindaris, the seam ranning below the rivér 1b, “In 1902 a ») 
“ \, prospecting license for one year was granted to the 


a \ Mineral Syndicate, which made some borings in the formu 
y estate. In 1905 Mr. P. C. Dutt of Jubbulpore took cat 

g license for coal afd other minerals in Jhunan village 
in the Sambalpur ée/si/, and the license was renewed till ¢ 7, 








but all that has been ~ 80 far is a small quantity 
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did not pay. The village has since been 


-fnoluded in the Barapahar forest reserves, and quarrying has 
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. Enquiries have recently been made regarding a limestone 


a deposit at Dungri, a village situated about 8 miles from Labr& | 
~ Behra and ‘almost surrounded by the hills of the Barnpahar range; : 


“and an exploring license was issued in 1899 and aghin in 1903. ‘ 


Carving in stone is the hereditary function of a caste known as Stone 
Sansias, The caste has two subdivisions, the Benarié and the "ts. 
Khandait Oriya. The former still practise carving, but the craft . 3 


has been given up by the latter, who are said to have been ¥ 
y soldiers in the Raja s army. ‘The stone generally used , 
for Mirving small images is a black stone resembling marble or a ' 


green stone like jade, but a fine red sandstone called dalimd is | 
used for larger figures. ‘he da/imé stone is rarely found in the 

distriot, but is imported from Kalihandi, The stone mostly used “) 
is quarried at Sasan and is well adapted for chiselling. The | 
articles made of the Siisan stone are exported to Raipur, Bilaspur } 
and Nagpur ; and the industry, small as it is, has flourished of 


‘late years in Sambalpur. . 


Among minor industries may be mentioned bamboo work, Minor 
which is in the haxids of Turis, Mahars, Kandias, Birjias and iiusttion 


‘Bitras. Drums are made by the Ghasids, which the Kols use 
' largely for their dances. At Kumelsing hi, s tmuiles from Sambalpnr, 


ut Lastala, 6 miles from Bargarh, and at Barpili, leather saddles 
are made in imitation of Cawnpore saddles. This is a new 
industry recently introduced. Gluss bangles are made in several 
villages, the glass being imported from Cawapore and. mixed 
with zinc and lead to give it ditferent colours. 

Rice is the staple export and is sent principally to Culcutta, rgapy, 
buat also to Bombay, Karachi, Chota Nagpur and Berar. Other 


exports include oil-seeds, hemp, hides, bones, dried meat, and 
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forest products, such as timber, lac and wax. The export of hides 


has grown in importance since the opening of the railway, and 

is carried on by Muhammadans, who work through Chamar 

_ and Ganda agents in the villages. The export of dried meat is 

the pe by theniy but there is one large local Chamar 

pal imports are salt, sugar, kerosene oil, pieoo- 

cotton yarn, various cereals, and coal for the 

is obtained from Mirzapur and Mauritius, the 

Bing ready sale owing to its cheapness ; and 

d sugar is imported from Bengal, Kerosene oil | 

ght th Caen ad oon eth aid porn i» FI 
my Negpur mills. Peers ren seen: | 
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the demand, 
~ Sambalpur and Bargarh are the principal centres of tele; > 


| os but there are also markets of some importance at Bhukta mear — 


Ambabhona, Dhami and ‘Talpatia. Bargarh, Bhukté and 
Talpatia are the chief cattle markets. Professional cattle dealers — 
go out to the Patna and Kalahandi States and to the Khariar 
zamindari in the Raipur district, and bring herds of cattle, mostly 
bullocks and cows, for sale at the Bargarh bazar. Bhukta is the 
principal market for buffaloes, herds of these animals being | 
brought in from Bilaspur and purchased at <his place by pro- 

fessional dealers of the district, who subsequently bring (ney ior ; + 
sale to Bargarh. ‘Talpatid is a market for cattle, and is a 


” by the professional dealers of the northern portion of the Sambal- ~ 


pur fail, Among other trade centres may he mentioned - 
Jimurla, which is ari entrepot for oil-seeds; Dhamaé, whieh is a’ 
large timber market; and Bhikampur, Katarbagi end Talpatia, 
which are centres for the sale of country-made iron implements. ~ 
A certain amount of trade in gtain and household utensils is trans- _ 
acted at the annual fairs of Narsinghnath and”Hiima; but most 

of the trade is carried on at village /Ad@ts, 

The following account of the trade routes is quoted froin 
Mr. Dewar’s Settlement Report. “ The trade of the district: now 
follows four lines :—(1) The Sambalpur-Jharsagura branch rail-’ 
way tops all the eastern fa/si/ and all the eastern and eer 
part of Bargarh ¢a/si/. Into Sambalpur by way of the Bargar 

market comes also a considerable part of the exports of the Pata 
and Sonpur States in cotton, hides and hemp, East of the Mal 
nadi the States of Rairakhol, Bamra and Gangpur send into 
Sambalpur and Jharsaguré large quantities of these products and 
also timber and grain. (2) But the river trade and that of . 
Sonpur-Ganjim road still survive, and from the southern = iN 
of these tracts some produce still goes south along with surpl 7 
railway imports, (3) The stations of Kharsid and Phetyc on 
main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway drain the produce of 
Chandarpur-Padampur tract and that of all the northern part Fin 
the Bargarh dahsil, It is worthy of note that a very ary 
quantity of rice is carried in head-loads out of the Bargarh — 
for fifty miles over the Birapahar range and across the unbrid do 
Mehanadi to Raigarh, The mileage and the road “ye pag: 
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CHAPTER X. 


f MEANS OF COMMUNIOATION. - 


_ Davstor- Uytit, a comparatively recent date Sambalpur was_ ‘isolated to 
\s wu eta a marked degree and but ill-provided with means of internal Y 
cavioxs. communication. In the first half of last century, however, the ” 
| overland mail from Calcutta to Pombay passed through it, and 
the records of the Mutiny shew that the dak road, as it was called, 
was infested by bands of rebels, who burnt down some of the dak 
stations. Other roads were few in number and not fit for wheeled , 
traffic, and the main highway of commerce was the river Maha- — 
nadi, along which navigation then as now wasintermittent. Still, — 
wheat, gram and lac came down by road and river from Chhattis- 
garh to Sambalpur, and, with the produce of the district, were 
transported down-stream to Cuttack in the autumn months while — 
the river ran deep. From the coast European goods, coconuts — 
and salt were brought up by road or river. Even as late as 1874~ 
the Settlement Officer reported that the district had no road ~ 
worthy of the name; and in the Report on the Settlement of 
1885-89 Mr. (now Sir) J. B. Fuller stated that hitherto the only 
trade routes of any importance had been the river Mah 
and a cart track from Ganjaim vid Soupur and Binkaé, though the — 
Raipur-Sambalpur road was used for the district mails, . 
Since that time communications in and through Sam 
ei} have been developed considerably. ‘The main line of the 
Nagpur Railway was extended through the north of the 4 » 
Ps pur subdivision in 1890, and a branch line to the town of ~ 
i, Sambalpur was opened in 1894, Much has also. eae to 
> -_— open new roads “and improve old roads, especially , 
/ . \ trausfer of the district to Bengal; and there are now 29 3 ee ; 
be metalled and 119 miles of unmetalled roads in the district. ‘ 
The nomber and lengto of the roads are, however, « obviously — 
small, compared with other Bengal districts; and many parts of — 
the district are diffioult of acocss.- This is due chiefly to the 
configuration of the country, which is intersected by hill ranges 
and to the want pepe sey ee” ‘reams and 
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‘The saata tine of “the Bengal-Nagpur Railway traverses the fart 





north of the Sambalpur subdivision for a length of about 20 *4** 


miles, the stations being Bagdihi, Jharsaguri (Jharsugra) and 
Belpshar. From J % a branch line, 31 miles long, runs 
‘to the town of Sambalpur, the intermediate stations being 
Lapanga, Rengali and Sasan. Proposals have been made for the 
construction of a railway frgm Sambalpur ed Sonpur to Khurda, 
4 junction in the Puri district, on the Madras-Calcutta line of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. This line, which would have a length 
of 220 miles, has been partially surveyed. 


The adininistration of the more importent roads rests with the Moava. , . 


Public Works Department ; and an Executive Engineer is stationed 
at Sambalpur, who has under his control 29 miles of metalled and 
63 miles of unmetalled roads. The upkeep of the less important 
roads, such as surface and unembanked roads, is entrusted to the 
District Council, which manages 56 miles of unmetalled roads, 


besides a number of village tracks with an aggregate lengih of 


120 miles. The following is a brief description of the most 
important roads. 


The principal road of the district is the Raipur road, which itwipur 


forms part of the old Great Eastern Road, which was the main ‘™ 
trunk route from Nagpur to Raipur, Sambalpur and Cuttack. 
Starting from Sambalpur, this road crosses the Mahanadi by a 
pontoon bridge, which is replaced by ferry boats during the 
ruins, and then traverses the Bargarh subdivision from east to 


fea, It passes through Atabiri, Bargorh, Chakerkend and 


Sohela (40 miles from Sambalpur), and leaves the district a few 
miles to the east of the place last named. There are Public 
W orks bungalows at Atabira (17 miles from Sambaipur) and 
(29 aniles), besides 4 bungalow off the road at Chaker- 

end (387 miles), and rest-houses for subordinates of the I'ublic 
Works Department at Babuband and Lolarichatti. Ferries are 


_ provided over the Jhaonjor stream (15 miles from Sambulpur), 


the Duntajhaonjor (22 miles), the Jiri at Bargarh and three 
mullahs in the 1adth, 135th and 151st miles. 
: i best cart road in the district, being embanked 
where 2 , metalled between Sambalpur and Bargarh, and 
. “There are, however, but few bridges over 
which it crosses, so that it is not an expedi- 
in the open season, Its feeder roads, moreover, 
han“surface tracks, and consequently communica- 
nore backward and remote hill tracts to the north 
sient, ‘The Soheli-Barpali, Sobclé-Sonimal 
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| decided to gravel the road and to construct a nun per of 
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- is also Lina to take up the Bat garh- Bijepur-Padaaipar rood 

and the Bargarh-Bhatli-Sarangarh road as soon as funds permit, 
Next in importance is the Sonpur road, which leads: from 

Sambalpur slong the eastern bank of the Mahanadi river to 


——— and thence to Soupur, Its total length)is 52 miles, of 
which 29 miles lie in this district, but re ent has heen: 


sanctioned, At present, the road crosses the Mahinadi at Dhama, — 
a little over 15 miles from Sambalpur, where the river is very 
wide and is split up into twochannels. It has therefore been 
decided not to cross at Dhima, but to keep on the left till opposite 
Binka in the Sonpur State and to have the crossing there. This — 
will necessitate the construction of an entirely new road, about 7 
miles long, from Dhama to the Sonpur border, from which latter 
place to opposite Link& there isa road maintained by the Raja of 
Sonpur. The proposed road, besides affording a better crossing of — 
the Mahanadi, will be shorter than the existing route by about 3 
miles, and the length of the road under the Public Works Depart-— 
ment will be reduced from 29 to 22 miles. There is a cart track 
from Dhama towards the Sonpur border, and in aligning the new 
length of the road the general direction of the cart track has been 
followed. It also has been decided to improve the existing road 
from Sambalpur to Dhama, of which 3 miles were moorumed (i.e, 
gravelled) by the District Council before the road Ws mado Over 
to the Public Works Department. The remaining 12 miles of © 
the old road, as well as the length to be newly constructed, will be 
gruvelled and bridged, only 2 nullahs between Sambalpur at 
Dhama, viz., the MAltijor in the 4th mile (400 feet broad) and 
Thuljor in the 14th mile (275 feet broad) being left umbrid 
for the present. Provision has also been made for the construction 
of an inspection bungalow at Dhama and of a rost-shed at oo 
(at 9th mile). The work is now in progress, 

Another road which is also to be improved is the Cutts 
road, which is a valuable trade route, for it is the only means 3 


communication between Sambalpur and the States of Rairakh 
and Athmallik, and it forms part of the main route from Cuttack to 

Sambalpur. The portion of the road lying in this district (known 
as the kid/sa section) has a length of 25} miles. It has a very 













*Sambalpur, but hitherto it has not been passable in weather 
for when the construction of the road was commenced i 901 
earth-work was done in an unaystematio way up to the 22nd_ 
mile, and the last 34 miles were left untouched, — It hasx ow been 
and 5 oe Four ee will ae snbridge i, 
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Maltijor in the 5th mile, the Hathibari in the 13th, the Bhimkhoj 
‘In the 16th, and the Kayakud i in the 24th mile, but ferries are pro- 
vided for these streams. It has also been decided to construct two 
inspection bungalows on the road, viz., at Mandher at the 10th mile 
and at Jujumara at the 20th mile, The work is now in progress. 

Similar improvements are to be made in the Bargarh-Bolangir Bargarh- 
road, which rans from Bargarh to Barpali and thence to Bolangir, Bolaueir 
the capital of the Patna State. Up to Barpili, which is 11 miles” 

. south of Bargarh, there is a good gravelled nubridged road, but 

south of this up to the Sonpur border, a distance of about 74 miles, 
there is only a cart track maintained by no one. It has been 
decided to construct this latter portion, and so link up with the 
road in the Sonpur State. Just south of Barpali the road will 
cross two nullahs with rocky banks, over which bridges will be built. 
In the 16th mile the river Ranj has to be orossed, which has a 
sandy bed, 500 feet wide; and here good metalled approaches 
and a ferry boat will be provided, The road will be raised above 
high flood level, all the unbridged gaps will be bridged except the 
Ranj river, and the whole length of the road will be gravelled 
fora width of 12 feet so as to be passable by motor cars in all 
seasons. It has also been decided to build an inspection bungalow 
at Barpali and unother at the Sonpur border. 

Among ofher roads may be mentioned tliree radiating from Other 
Sambalpur. ‘T’o the north-west the Bilaspur road leads to Tas. 
Bilaspur along the bank of the Mahanadi vid Mura, Baghra and 
Padampur; to the south-east is a road leading to Bimra and 
Midnapore, of which 14 milos lie in this district; and to the 
north-east: is the old road to Ranchi. At present, the road last 
named is not maintained beyond Sasan, and in plavos cannot even 
be found. The District Council proposes, however, to make a road 
in this direction as soon as it can provide funds. The Bilaspur 
road, which has been allowed to deteriorate, is also to be im- 
proved ; aud the District Council proposes to take up the improve- 
ment of the Bargarh-Dijepur-Padampur road and the Bargarh- 

' Bhatli-Sarangarh road. 

The roads in the Borasimbar zamindari were made, at the 
expense of the estate, by the Court of Wards, and are now main- 
tained by the vamindar with the aid of a grant from the District 

Council. re them Were originally moorumed, but funds 





permit of more than repairs to the earthwork. 
good fair-weatber roads. 
The river Ma sna was formérly the main outlet for the waren 
trade of the disti jand boat trunsport is still carried on as far as Smal 
mpl Nes ste the opening of the wd river: ‘borne trade 
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var : with Cuttack has greatly diminished. Poats can also asoend the 
| Mahanadi as far as Arang in the Raipur district, but this route is 
not much used, the bed of ihe river being rocky and broken by 
r¢ rapide in portions of its course. 
In flood time bouts take 5 days to reach Cuttack from Sambal: 
pur, while the j journey to Sonpur lasts one day add to Binka 6 
hours. At other times the length of the journey depends on how 
often they are stranded on the sand or between rocks—a frequent 
occurrence soon after the rains, owing to the low depth of water 
in the river and the numerous rocks cropping up in its bed. 
The duration of the return journey is much longer. In July and 
November it takes laden boats 25 days and 21 days respectively 
to reach Sambalpur from Cuttack, 6 and 5 days from Sonpur and 
5 and 4 days respectively from Binka. 

Boats. The boats mostly used are donyds, huslix, patewas and ch 
Dongde are merely dug-outs, which are sometimes used for pus- © 
senger traffic down to Cuttack. ‘The other vessels are larger boats 
poled slong by the boatmen and steered by a paddle tied to the 
stern, which is ‘merely a long pole with around piece of wood at the 
end. Patwis are long narrow boats made of s4/ planks fastened 
together with iron nails. They run toa length of 74 to 90 feet 
and are used for the conveyance of grain up to the middle of 
December. They are poled, according to their sizeyby 6, 7 or 8 
men, and cost Rs, 250 to Rs. 450. Boats of this kind hold from 
150 to 200 mannds of grain. Chaps are merely patwés lashed’ 
together for the conveyance of cattle and carts, and are only ased 
in flood time, Aus/ia are similar in build to patiwds, but broader, 
and are 45 to 60 feet long, A. kusi/i manned by 3 men usually 
holds 60 maunds of grain, and one poled by 4 men 80 maunds. v 
The cost is Rs. 120 and Rs. 150 respectively, while the largest — 
kusli, which is manned by 5 men, costs Re. 200. They ply in’ 
mid-stream on the Mahainadi for passenger traflic up to the end 
of March, but for the conveyance of grain up to the middle of 
» February only. About this time the river ruvs.low, and owing 
| to the small depth of water and the rocke, they are steered with 
\ _ considerable difficulty. | 

When a /us/i manned by 4 men is engaged by a merchant, he 7 
has to pay the wages of 6 men, the extra wages being made over 
to the owner. The rates are he Dhama 12 annos, to Binks 
and Turum Re, 1-4, to Sonpur Re, 1-12, to Baud Rs. 3, and to 
Outtack Rs. 5 per boatman. Each boatman receives for vote 
journey up and down stream 1} seer of rice and 1 pice daily, 
the man who hires the boat has to pay any extra money spent it 
ectciagiing: # Reyta Wage bt eee hess are t S ann 
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oa CHAPTER XI. Sates) 
i ae “US Se 
: Be ; LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. a Bey" 
* xtatea For the purposes of land revenue administration the district 
~fawix. 18 divided into two tracts, viz., the Khalsa and the zamindaris, 
aeons Khalsa is a convenient term Gad to indicate land which neither . 
- — belongs to a Feudatory State ora feudal zamindari, nor is included 
jn. a Government reserved forest. Briefly, it means land held by ; 
Mey village headmen direct from Government. The area of the khdisa 
in Sambalpur is 1,570 square miles, of which 827 square miles. are 
| in the Bargarh ‘ahsi/ and 743 squar | 
+ tehsil, The samindaris are tracts ~ he 
 prietors having a feudal status entirely | 
. ag gamindars in Bengal. * ruler doscriptis on of the status of t ne ; 
“Sambalpur zamindar will be given later in this chapter, and ute z 
4 willbe. duSicient to: shabeahigh TMM holds bis land oe 
“Dee tet payment of a feudal tribute “ealled takoli, and that he si: 
rete halfway between the feudatory chiefs, whose territory is not 
British ond the ordinary proprietors ‘of villages in i: 
HSM. - districts. Jy. 
_ There are 16 zamindaris i in the district Bipor yey Fax, 
Vaca ae bar : 
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notably he aD: IM of the best cults 
vated area in the diatriot ; while while the other estates in, Bargarh lie | 
in or close to the plain and aro almost as closely oultivated as the 
f neighbouring Ahdisa tract. They differ widely in importance, 
ns Pahulpivia baviner nil'arén of only. 0 square miles and consisting 
) of a few villages, whereas Borasimbar hns an area of 841 square 
~ miles and was once one of the Garhjit States, most of which are 
now feudatory. 
Under native rule the revenue of the Rajas was obtained RavENvE 
from the customary rents and revenues payable in the kha’sa aca . 
or State lands, from the quit-ronts paid by certain privileged Agta, — 
estates, and from the tribute paid by feudal zamindirs. In the 
khalsa the villege headmen, called gaontids, were responsible for 
the payment of a lump sum assessed on the village for a period 
of years according to 2 lease which was periodically revised and 
renewed. The amount of the assessment was recovered from the 
Village cultivators, sad the headmen were remunerated by holding — , 
part of the villaye area free of revenue. The headmen were 7 
occasionally ejected for default in the payment of revenue ; and 
the grant of a new lease was often made an opportunity for impos- 
ing a fee (nazarana), which the gaontid paid in great part from his 
own profits, and did not recover from the cultivators. The 
cultivators were seldom ejected except for default in the payment 
of revenue, but they rendered to their gaontids a variety of 
| misoellanenus services known as beth legari. 
Not all the land, however, was administered under this 
system, for it was the policy of the native rulers to avoid direct 
management of the outlying parts of the districl. They, there- 
fore, not only left undisturbed those Gond and Binjhal chivftains 
whom they found in possession, but assigned some tracts in “wih 
perpetuity to cadets of the Raja’s family, and sometimes farmed > 
4 more remote tracts for terms of years. Certain of the zamindérs 
were lovally known by the title of garhtid, io, literally a 
: nik fort-holder, "ind this title was also given to men whose position 
vi \nges that of revenue-fermers, Many ag a ee a te eel 
aed b means of other ts, such as birtid, by — 
ss "eh .gaomia of a village was hod "by a 5 
Nin te ! fe } bmans, who divided the village lands among 
-  themselver of in very minute shares, Other villages were 
1: maintenance of Brahmans and temples, being 
Sa | debotte and brakmotar; or large grants called sfsan 
hak tract of land apts out in shares to different = 
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it is not surprising that the land revenue of the kidlsa was small, 
amounting in 1849, when Sambalper was finally annexed by the 
British, to only one lakh of rupees, nearly a saver which | 
was alienated. Y 
When the British assumed the administration, a number of 
short-term settlements were made, and several sweeping changes 
were carried out. The levy of nuzardna was discontinued, 4 
large proportion of tho gevenue assignments were summarily 
resumed, and all holders of érahmottar and debot‘ar grants were 
made liabie to pay half the revenue assessable. 1857 the 
Mutiny broke out, and for five years the country was infested by 
bands of murauders under Surendra Sai, who was joined by 
nine at least of the zamindars. These disturbances had an 
important effect on the revenue administration of the district ; 
for it was owing to them that the gaontias. or horeditary managers 
and rent coliectors of villages, were not given proprietary rights, 
in accordance with a promise made in 1862 on the transfer of 
the district to the Central Provinces. iu that year a proclama- 
tion was issued notifying that there would be a new settlement, 
which would hold good for 20 or 80 years, so as to encourage the 
gaontias to improve their villages, and that proprietary rights 
would be conferred on all gaontids who, on enquiry, might be 
found entitled to them. Al gaontiés on whom such proprietary 
rights were conferred would be owners of their villages, and 
would have a heritable and transferable right in them. ‘his 
proclamation was confirmed by the Chief Commissioner, Sir 
Richard ‘Temple, in 1863, | 
The protracted disturbances caused by the adherents of 
Surendra Sai, however, prevented any real progress being made 
with the survey, and in the meantime the local officers represented 
that the system of settlement followed in other districts was not 
suited to the circumstances of Sambalpur. Final orders were 
issued im 1872, under which the policy of Sir Richard ‘emple was \ 
completely changed, and it was decided that the district should \ 
be settled on an entirely different system to that followed 
elsewhere. The basis of this system was the maintenance, as 
far as possible, of the existing relations of the geontids to their 
ryots and to the Government. ‘The gaontias were practically to 
remain tik dddra or farmers of their villages. ere 
without rights of 
transfor so long as they paid the Government revenue assessed ; 
on their land, the whole of the revenue Pie be em bein 
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_  dands, and were allowed to hold them free of revenue up to a 
maximum (in ordinary cases) of one-fourth of the revenue paid 
by their ryots. The custom under which they were entitled to 
demand me labour (bet) Leydri) from the ryots at certain 
times was left intact, and they were also permitted to enjoy 
the rental on new Jands broken up during the currency of the 
settlement, subject to a stipulation regarding the rates to be 


The settlement conducted on these principles was concluded 
by Mr. A. M. Russell in 1876 and wis sanctioned for a term of 
12 years. Its effect was to raise the annual rental of the siédha 
villages from Rs, 89, 797 to Rs. 1,10,414, giving an average 
rent-rate of 6 annas per acre; but it appears from an estimate 
of the cultivated area that the rental actually imposed was not 
more than 5 annas per acre. The assessmont was adinittedly 
light, but cultivation was only beginning to recover from the 
anarchy caused by Surendra Sai’s rebellion, and the people, 
though accustomed to contribute to the State large amounts of 
grain and labour, were little accustomed to the use of cash and 
found a rent of a few rupees not always easy to raise, 
| On the expiry of this settlement, the district was again 
| settled by Mr. Nethersole betweon 1885 and 1889, and the 

assessment of the Afd/sqa was raised to Rs. 1,52,406, giving an 

average rental of annas 5-5 per acre. There were several notice- 
able features about this, the first regular settlement of Sambalpur. 

‘For the first time a cadastral survey of the Aid/su was carried 

out, the reassessment of the land revenue being conducted .on 

ryolwari principles. The assessments, moreover, were based on 
the soil unit system described in Chapter VIII. The gaontias 

Were now allowed, in cash or in rental value, a sum equal fo a 

fourth of the revenue paid by the ryote. At the same time, 
limitations were placed on the demand of gacstias fur bethi begari 

or free labour; and it was provided that ryots might commute at 
‘reasonable rates.’ The soaximum demandable from each ryot 
4 was limited to 2 ploughs with bullocks and men for one day and 
to two field labourers for one day, while the commutation rates 
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i i in 1902-03. A resettlement was commenced in 1902 and carried 

to completion in 1906 by Mr. F. Dewar, t.c.s. The rosult has_ 
boen to increase the net revenue of the khdlsa urea to Rs. 1,71,992 
for a period of 20 years, that being the term fixed for the 
currency of the settlement, ‘he revenue paid by the zamin- ¥* 
daris is Rs. 25,720, and the total amount realizable is, therefore, 
only Re. 1,97,712. The gross revenne of the district, aa now 
constituted, including that retained by assignees, is, however, 
Rs. 2,28,879, so that over one-tenth of the revenue is intercepted 
by zamindars, /#/ukdares and other assignees. 

are Considering the area of the district, the amount obtained by. 

vnacorb Government in the form of land revenue is small, a result dite 
to the alienations made before it came under British rule and 
also in the early days of British administration. “From 1817 
to 1849,” wmtes Mr. Dewar, “the throne was held by three 
Rajis and a Rani. Throughout this period, although British 
influence prevented Maratha aggression, there was constant inter- 
necine strife between the recognized rulers and pretenders to | 
the Raj. These disturbances were at their worst under the Rani. 
Mohan Kumari Devi, who succeeded in 1827. To quell rebellion 
and to reward ber adherents, she alienated much of the land 
revenue of the State, and in excessive piety also parted with 
much land to priests and temples. Religious grants had been 
common enough before her accession, but they were neyur beford 
so lavish. Under the last Raja, Narayan Singh, disturbances \". 
continued, and with them continued the alievation of estates. © 
Later still, after the Surendra Sai rebellion, the British Govern- 
ment dealt very leniently with the aboriginal caiefs who had 
taken arms, aud restored them to their estates, Farther lisa 
tions wore necessary to reward its own ndherents. These grants. 


have very greatly complicated land tenures and have reduced "} 


the revenue of Government.” N 
_ Marerex- For the maintenance of the records there is a staff called 


= AMO OF 446 Land Records Staff, controlled by a native Superin 
under the Deputy Commissioner, and consisting of two. 
of officials, viz., revenue inspectors auth palwaris, Tho patwari pd ah 
the village surveyor and accountant, and his office is an anciei © 
one, bat he is now a paid and trained Government servant, 
instead of being a dependent of tho landowner ag : 
There are 10 revenue inspectors, each in charge of a number 

of patwaris’ circles, of which there are 216 in the Aisait; and 
their duties consist in training the patw in surveying and 

the preparation of vistors He act village a gaontia, 
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English word “number”) is responsible for the collection and 
payment of the Government revenue. He is appointed by the 
Deputy Commissioner, and is charged with the management 
of the village, in which he is assisted by a panchdyat consisting 
of four ryots of the village elected by their fellow ryots. 

The feudal tenures called zamindaris appear to have originated Reverve 
in several ways. Ten, viz., Kolabira, Machida, Kodabaga, Laira, STTO8Y 
Loisingh, Kharsal, Pahareirgirs, Bhoran, Patkulandé and Man- zawr. 
domehal, are owned by Gonds and are believed to represent °*™* 
fragments of the ancient Gond Kaj, which once extended over 
& large aren in the Central Provinces. The smallest of them, 


Patkulandé, appears to have been created by an assignment 


of part of the Bheran zamindari to a younger brother. T'wo, 
Borasimbar and Ghes, are owned hy Binjhals, and the fact 
that the zamindar of Bordsimbar gives the ¢idd to thie Raja 
of Patni on his accession appears to show that his possession 
of the country dates back to an ancient period, Ghes was 
originally an appanage of Borasimbar, having been formed by 
partition or assignment. The zamindfris of Lajpur and Bar- 
pali are held by Chauhan Rajputs, offshoots of the family of 
the Raja of Sambalpur, from which the country escheated to 
British rule. The gamindiri of Bijepur, which is held by a 
Kulta, was created in 1841 by the Raja of Sambalpur in favour 
of one Gopi Kulta for Joyal service. 

Whatever their origin may have been, it appears that before 
the digtrict came under direct British administration, while it 
was under the rule of the Rajas of Sambalpur, the zamindaris 
were service tenures held on payment of a small tribute enlled 
takoli, subject to the proviso that the proprietors were bound 
to render military service when called upon. When the district 
_ escheated to the British, those zamindars who held in perpetuity 
continaed in the enjoyment of their tenures on payment of their 


' existing takoli and were directed to perform police duties instead 


of rendering military service. During the rebellion of Surendra 
(Bai (1857-69) nine of the gamindaris, viz., Kolabira, Kodabaga, 

piper el Patkulanda, Rampur, Bheran, Kharsal, and " 
Bsonted § in consequence of their proprio. 


| having. vad but were restored on the proclamation of 
cnn the veliloment of 1876 was undertaken, it was decided 


| ! at ‘the circumstances of each! estate should he considered 
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4 and its payments to Goverment were readjusted. No sanade 
+s were given, as it was ruled by the Chief Commissioner that 
it was desirable to make detailed enquiries into subordinate % 
rights in these estates, and in the absence of such enquiries 
it was impossible to define the relations of the zamindars with 4 
their gaontids and ryots. At the next settlement (1585-89) the 
assessment was based on existing assets, and the zamindars were 
left to extract what they could in the way of rent enhancement 
from their tenants until the next settlement, by which time it was 
expected that the resurvey in progress would be completed. 
It was also ruled that no svacd should be given, but that a 
wjib-ul-arz or village administration paper should be framed in 
two parts, the first defining the zamindar’s rights and liabilities 
as against Government, and the second the relations between 
himself and his tenants. At tho last settlement coneluded in 
1906 the rents and revenues of villages were fully revised, while 
? the ¢takoli payments were raised to Ks. 25,720, 
| These payments have gradually increased owing to the 
resumption by Government of the semi-independent powers . 
formerly exercised by the zamimdars. When the district escheat- 
ed to the British, the zamindars were responsible for the police 
_ administration in their estates, and at the settlement of 1876 
police powers were nominally left to them, their ¢ekolis being 
fixed at an exceptionally low rate, in consideration of services 
rendered. Their services, however, had become more and mote 
nominal from year to year, especially in the smaller estates which 
were surrounded by A/d/sa villages; and it was felt fo be an 
anomaly that they should be isolated from the ordinary police 
arrangements of the district. Accordingly, in 1888, Government, | 
availing itself of the opportunity afforded by the revision of 
| settlement, resumed the police administration in 12 of the smaller a 
| estates, viz., Ghee, Dheran, Kharsal, Paharsirgira, Patkulanda, 
| Mandomahal, Rajpur, Loisingh, Laira, Machida, Kodabaga and a\ 
Rampur. The increased expenditure entailed by the employs 
ment of district police was at the same time i by a rates 
able increase of the zamindar’s fakoliy Four of the larger and, 
more important estates, vis., Borasimbar,. Barpali, Bijepur and : 
Kolabira, were excluded heas these arrangements, sig ree, 
to their remoteness and to the remap tp 5 
the ordinary police system to them. In 1890, 
ordinary police jurisdiction was extended to 
under the management of the Court of hse: in. 
arded to the land revenue takoli ; mr af whe: 
was carried out in the. ones of | the x 
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income wns still enjoyed by the zamindar of the Borasimbar 
estate, but this arrangement having been ruled by the Govern- 
ment of India to be in conflict with the general law, steps were 
taken to resume the excise administration on the basis of an 
. equitable compensation. With a view, however, to mitigating 
the blow to the dignity of the zamindir, involved by the with- 
drawal of this source of income, the Chief Commissioner granted 
him a farm of excise arrangements, The zamimdirs were allowed 
to retain, and still retain, the management of the forests on their 
estates, and, as explained in Chapter V, pay revenue for them, 
As regards the present position of the zamindars and the way 
in which the takolis have been reised owing to the resumption 
of their powers, the following remarks of the Settlement Officer 
may be quoted. “So long as the zaminddrs exercised semi- 
independent powers within tbeir estates, vontrolled their own 
police and saved Government part of the expense of administra- 
tion, their (ako/i payments were merely nominal. In the larger 
and more remote estates, although since last settlement many 
of the deputed powers have been resumed, zamindars who act 
as magistrates, and superintend the maintenance of schools, 
roads and ferries, stil) have important functions, but they have 
not now so strong » ground for claiming exceptionally light 
assessment, In 188!) the administration aimed at imposing on 
them actual ‘akoli pryments of from 34 to 50 per cent. of their 
Kdmiljamé, but that aim was not closely reached. At this revi- 
sion I have endeavoured, while dealing separately with the 
cireumstances of each zamindar and of cach estate, to impose 
ordinarily an actual payment of not less than 40 per cent. of 
the full Kamil-jama or proprietary assessment. The direct fakdli 
payments of Rs. 15,500 fixed at settlement have since been 
raised by adjustment of the expenses of police management to 
Re, 18,563, and have now again been raised by 37 per cent. ‘The 
incronse in the cess payments on a doubled kamil-jama is also 
large. On the other hand, the net revenues of the zamindars, 
after meeting these payments, are increased by this revision 
and its first systematic valuation of the land from Ks. 3,309 
to Rs. 76,711. These incomes it will now be possible for the 
smote to add only slightly to during the terms of settle- 
pees ae of theee these they will have to maintain revenue 
establish 06! the amounts are sufficient to maintain them 
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held as an ordinary proprietor, and is only of scopes ote 
because on it me calculated the cesses due from the dhiate, 
The land and forest assets of the sixteen estates now amount ; 
to Rs. 1,21,826, and on this sum full proprietary assessments 
amounting to Re. 70 970 or 58 per cent. of the (total valustion . 
have been fixed. 

The following account of the land tenures of the aistriot 
is extracted, with some condensation, from Mr. Dewar’s Settle- 
ment Report, in which it is explained that they have in some 
cases only recently erystellized, or are still crystallizing, into 
legal existence; and that the definitions given are based on , 
executive orders which have been more or less tacitly accepted 
by the people, and on a very few judicial rulings, but depend 
largely upon accepted custom. The proprietary tenures are six 
in number, viz. (1) zamindari, (2) mdlyusari, (3), gaontiahs, 
(4) bhogra-bhogi, (5) méalik-makbaza, and (6). proprietorship of 
a brahmottar plot. 

The zamindar of Sambalpur stands halfway between fhe 
chief of a Feudatory State, who pays tribute to the British 
Government, and the ordinary proprietor of a &hd/sa village, 
who pays a partition of his assets as land revenue. His tenure 
ig not laid down in any Act, but is expressed in the wayib-ul-arz, 
or administration paper, accepted by him at each settlement, 
which is amplified, where its terms are doubtful, by the definite: 
orders of Government. Briofly, thé legal status of the feudal 
zamindars is that they are proprietors of estates which are 
impartible and non-transferable except to heirs, preferably the 
nearest legitimate male heirs, who are approved by Government, 
Eroh estate is held by the zamindar only on terms, and he 
may be dispossessed in case of continued gross mismanagement, 
But vo such dispossession has actually ocourred in Sambal sb 
even after many of the zamindars took arms against the Brisk 
Government in 1857. On the other hand, the right of the 
exectitive Government to determine succession has been pes oh * 
and the impartibility of estates has been insisted upon. No. 
person other than the zamindar has been recognized ‘a8 Pro~ 
prietor of land within a zamindari or has successfully 
his claim to proprictorship. The one exception to this hac 
that of the sub-zamindér of Garh Loisingh, locally kk 
the zamindar of Jujumara. In this case a younger t rant 
the zamindir’s family established itself separately by © 
land and settling villages in the Loisingh ey ae was 
nized at the settlement of 1885-89 as having 
righty Besides ordinary pelos  lamien there 
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zamindari estates many mudfidars or assignees, relatives or former 

servants of the zamindar, who have enjoyed long uninterrupted 

possession, but they have not been recognized as proprietors or 
their claims to be proprietors, 

Thongh nominally at liberty to manage their own villages Leasees inh 
as proprietors, the zamindirs now enjoy this right only in a ate 
curtailed form, It was the former custom of a zamindar to 
receive in annual payment only the rents of the tenants, which 
were handed over in cash by the lessee (t/ikdddr). The latter 
made large profits from his home-farm, always the best land in 
the village, which was largely cultivated for him by the free 
labour of tenants. His profits were out of proportion to the 
annual lease-payments, but at each renewal of his lease he had 
to pay a considerable sim, usually as a renewal fee (nacardna), 

This system led to abuse, for sume indebted zamindars enhanced 
the naserdnas excessively, aud ousted aboriginal lesseos frealy in 
favour of rich Hindu bidders. In 1888 legislative action was 
taken to protect the lessees, a status of protection being granted 
to all who could prove long possession and fair improvement of the 
land, The tenure was to be heritable and not transferable, and 
the annual payment was io be determinable by a revenue officer, 
The conditions of this tenure were repeated in the amended Land 
Revenue Act of 1898, and this action has prevented zamindars 
from ousting the protected lessees and from increasing their 
payments unduly. 

In most of tlie estates many villages are held free of revenne Assignees 
by persons who are either relations of the zamindir or former a 
servants. Usually no occasion now exists for reudoring that 
class of service in refurn for which enjoyment of the villages 
was originally granted, and the zamindars naturally desire to 
resume the grants, but the question has not been tested in the 

Courts. At the last settloment amicable arrangements were some- 
_ times niade, the compromise most usually effected being that the 
‘assignees should continue to hold free of revenue as against the 
vamindar, in so far as his own income was concerned, but should 
pay a proportiouate share of the payment made by the zamindar 
to Government, 


| The mdlguzérs of Sambalpur consist of certain estate-holders digane 
Sis. for ecryione rendered to the native rulers or to the British “™™™ 
- Goverament, held en ery revenue-free, or paid only nominal 
_ quit-rents, v 0 estates were assigned as religious 
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proprietary tenure, and were accordingly ere. te the 
Governmeut of India as proprietors in 1892, The orders then 
passed have had the effect of giving full proprietorship to the 
maigusére in villages held by them directly. In villages held 
by gvontias under them they have, so long as the gavnliahi rights 
intervene, only a latent proprietary interest; and it has been 
decided, by orders passed in 1904, that the gaonti de shall pay the 
usual cesses on their home-farm valuations, and that the ma/yuzdrs 
shall make up the difference between this and the Government 
demand out of their own pockets. | 

Enquiry has shown that, under the rule of the Rajas of 
Sambalpur, gaontids or village headmen had no proprietary rights 
in their villages, and that though they claimed the right of here- 
ditary succession, their claim had never been recognized ; that 
they held on short term leases, to the renewal of which they had 
no intrinsic right; that on their renewal heavy nasardna fees 
were levied ; and that cases not infrequently occurred in which 
a gaontia of long standing was ousted from his village to make 
room for a man who outbid him in the offer of nazaréna. But 
althongh no legal right on the part of gaontia to his village 
was ever recognized, he had, according to the notions of the 
people, a strong moral claim to remain in possession, so long as he 
paid the revenue assessed on it; and no native Government 
could afford to disregard this claim generally and to oust. gaantias 
wholesale, As already stated, soon after the British annexation, 
it was decided that the gaontids should be given 
rights in their villages, but owing to the disturbances which, 
followed in the wake of the Mutiny, and the consequent delay in’ 
the resettlement of the district, the policy of converting village — 
headmen into proprietors began to be seriously doubted. The — 
original orders were then considerably modified, and the village “j | 
farmers were left in that position, but were granted ears | 
rights in their home-farms. 

The rights habitually exercised by a gaonfid.and. aaictionedh 
by the ordinary practice of the civil courts: are :-—=(1). proprietor- 
ship and free right of alienation of thé home-farmi ; (2) the right — 
of management over the whole village, and of anidisturbel 
sion of it, so long as the Government revenue demand is fully — 
and promptly paid; (3) the right of aliemating the whole — 
village or a share in the village, if accompanied by a tranafer 
of home-farm land. Le as 

Just as there are in proprietary villages superior and ferior 
pig re the lntter are exactly h same 8 
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geontity, except that they pay their village assessment to the 
superior gvoutia instead of to Government, jr that usually they 
also pay him ma/ikand, or a sum which represents a share in the 
cultivating profits of the home-farms. In 220 hidisa villages 
dual rights of guontiaship are exercised, and in all cuses it is 
the inferior gaonti@ who is the real village manager, and who 
bears the responsibility of rent collection. 

Though the legal statue of the yoantid in the hhala area 

is entirely different from that of a ma/gucdr, the practical differ- 
ences are not very great. In some ways the malyjusdr has 
the better of the gvontid, The former, as proprictor of his 
waste land, may sell timber; the gaontia@ may not, as he 
is only a trustees on behalf of Government, responsible that the 
village forests are used for village needs. The ussessment paid 
by the gavnfid is also heavier than that of the md/gusdér, The | 
latter pays from 45 to 60 per cent. of the total valuation of his | 
village. The gaontid receives, in revenue-free home-farm land or 
in cash, only 25 per cent. of the rents paid by rvots. The village 
service land is held free of revenue, and the percentage actu- 
ally paid by the gaonfid on the total valuation of his village is 
usually about 76 per cent. Owing t6 the lightness of assessments 
in Sambalpur, this difference is not yet important, and in any 
case itis partly counterbalanced by the fuct that the yaoutia has 
no assessment to pay on his miscellaneous receipts and that 
he pays only about half of the cess taken from the md/guedr. 
The rates of the cesses do not differ, but the gaontid pays them 
on the valuation of his home-farm, while the md/guedr pays 
on his assessed revenue, or, in revenue-free villages, on his 
ka mil-jana, 

The tenure called bhogra-bhogi connotes proprietary rights progpa. 
exercised in small parcels of land, and not in entire villages. ‘he agi 
usnal history of the tenure is that, ut the private partition of “""™ 
khéisa villages among various ren Gos of a gaontiahi family, the 
senior branches divided among themselves the principal part of 

_ the home-farm and took over all the management of the village. 

They allotted to junior or illegitimate branches plots of home- : 
farm land, the understanding being that these recipients relin- | 
ed all claim to share in village management, and thet, =) 

btoptes side, the gaontias relinquished all right to interfere »' 

Aes of the bhogra-bhogi plot. The right of transfer 

ts has heen frequently exercised. 

o aserogl he thogi'd-bhoyi lands held by Mate — 
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transfer as the proprietor of bhogrd-bhogi land. The number of 
such tenures is very emall, 


Brahmottar lands consist of plots granted in perpetuity tor 


lunds Brahmans and others. It hae been ruled that the tenure is a 


proprietary one, and that the holders are ent-tled, on the resump- 

tion of the revenue, to havea proprietary sub-settlement made 
with them. Their land not being village home-farm, every __ 
tenant holding from them becomes by the 2a Se of rent an — 
ocoupancy tenant, | 

The incidents of /raimottar tenures are distinct from those 
of deboltay tenures, i.e,, plots set aside under native rule for 
the support of temples. ‘The latter, having been given to no 
individual person, have been held to be non-proprietary. When — 
their revenues are resumed, which usually ocours when the 
priests of a temple alienate the land,.the transferee is assessed 
merely'as an oceupancy tenant, and his rent is incladed in the 
ryotj payments of the village, 

With the exception of, tenants in possession of service 
holdings and those servants of zamindérs who hold tenancy 
land in return for service, all tenants, not being subtenants, of | 
land which is not home-farnt, have occupancy rights. But there — 
is a legal distinction between the ryot of an ordinary gaontidhi 
khalsa village and the occupancy tenant in one of the zamindér 
or mdlguziri estates. The former isa ryot of Government, aa 
well as an occupancy tenant of the landlord gaontid. | The, 
latter, even if he holds in a gaontidhi village, is merely an \ 
occupancy tenant. Another practical distinction is the 
tenant of a proprietary estate does not pay the road, scheo} and 
post office cesses which fall on the Government ryot. Tonks,’ 

again, in purely ryotwari villages, of which there are seventeen i 
the district, are in a different position. Most of these 
are mere jungle clearings, which have, at various recent dates, 
been settled with managers who are not gaontids, or propril | 
of their holdings, and get merely a drawback.on the amount 

of village rental collected, The ryots of there “vilken we are. \ 
Government ryots only, not ocenpancy tenants of a landlord, = 

Most of the service holdings are in the possession of Hand 
village watchmen, i.v., the jhdnkar and the Ganda. i. The i incidents _ 
of these tenures will be desoribed in the next soaptor ied ind 
the head of “ Village Police,” and it will suffice here to say that 
the land held by them is exempted by Government from assess« 
ment up to a maximum valuation of one-eighth of the ryot 
rental paid by the village. Other service holdings are those ‘th 
Wille ak ay or pret, tate Sei mith, narihd o 
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There are now few iegi holdings, but the other village servants 
mentioned are found in most of the larger and older villages, 
The areas held by them are small and are free from assessment 
during the term of the settlement. 

The ordinary forms of sub-tenancy in both ryoti and /hogrd Sub. 
land are (1) usufractuary mortgages, (2) holdings for two or tenancies. 
three years on c/iro/, i.¢., with the sub-rent paid in full in advance, 

(3) holdings on bidgel terms, by which half of the gross produce 
is handed over to the lessor, (4) service sub-tenancies, and (5) 


some few cases of land given ont on an annual cash sub-rent, : 
According to the settlement statistics, in the shd/sa area 12,614 4 
nores are sublet on chiro! or by annual sub-lease for payments 
aggregating Rs. 18,780 per annum. ‘The rate is Re. 1-8 per acre, ; 


or 44 times the average rate of Government rent. In all, 9,668 

acres are held by usufructuary mortgages in lieu of interest (at a 

usual rate of 25 per cent.) amounting to Ks. 44,950, or Re. 4 per : 
acre. The land sublet for cash is usually of the poorest class, and 

itis not the best land that is mortgaged. Among other sub- 
tenants may be mentioned the sub-tenants of J/ogra land, who 

have now secured what is practically an oocnpancy right by 
agreoment with the gaontids, and the co-sharors of jhdakars, who 
generally helong to branches of the jAd»kar’s family and are in 
possession of part of his service holding as sub-tenants. 

The following account by Mr. Dewar of the relations of land- p.,.. 
lords and tenants is of interest. “I'he patriarchal relation of the toss or 
gaontia or headman towards the ryots is in its essentials still oans ana 
maintained, and there is little direct opposition between landlords vewayrs,. _ 
and tenants as such, except in the comparatively rare cases where 
a rich man has acquired several villages and attempts to manage 
them all without the intervention of resident inferior gaontids, 
‘Guontias:i in general have shown grea! moderation in the use of . 
their power under section 46 of the revised Tenancy Act. In ‘- 
the great majority of cases, they have been willing to accept a 
comparatively small percentage of the purchase-money when 


__ transfers oocur between ryots, and have been restrained by public 


opinion and: traditional custom from attempting to enforce their - 
righ full to the land transferred. They have, indeed, of | 
late year: joined to some extent in the movement by which the | 
: oh Preorse gsi lost their holdings or part of their 4 
No, statisties were given at last settlement of the area | 
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aren 46,521 acres or 9 per cent. of the total us land, Much 
a] of this, however, has not been acquired from tenants, but has 
been newly broken from waste. In any case, the extension is), 
not a large one, and the land is almost invariably cultivated 
directly and not sublet. Iam inclined to attribute these satisfac- 
tory relations to the balance maintained between the powers of 
the gaontids and those of the ryoti body, In almost every case 
the former have home-farms iarge enough to support large 
families and yet provide ample savings. But in rice-country it 
is difficult, to cultivate large areas dircctly, unless a cheap and 
ample supply of labour is forthcoming at critieal seasons. In - 
rural tracts there is no such supply, and the landlords have to 
depend on the free labour provided by ryots. If the latter have 
grievances in common, they can withhold or at least delay their 
help, and the commutation money which the gvontids oan after- 
wards recover by expensive litigation is poor compensation for 
the loss of a harvest. 

“That it is lack of power rather than of will which restrains 
landlords from encroaching on the tenancy area is proved by 
the zeal they have shown in re-extending direct hold over their 
home-farms. ‘hese, 15 I have noted, are large. In the last 
generation it was not unusual for a gaontia with a small family 
and no ready access to profitable markets to give out plots of his 
home-farm on perpetual leases. For these he took large mp. 
sums and fixed very light annual rents. Since the rise of prices ~ 
every such case has been scrutinized, most of them have been 
brought before the Civil Courts, and, by means not al 
scrupulous, possession of much of the alienated land has been 
resumed. 

“The chief subjects of village disputes have for some years © 
been water-rights and rights in the common land’ which formerly \, 
grew sugarcane. These are closely related, It is owing to the \ 
rise in rice-profits that irrigation tanks are not now habi 
reserved for sugarcane irrigation on common land during the hot 
weather. In this respect, tenants as a body ‘have, I think, | \e 
. suffered by the change of custom. They get for their rice a 
_  ™\ crop much less water than goes to the nearer land of the plies 
Vv" a and they now have to irrigate their cano-fields expensively from 

wells. The former grievance is loudly voiced in years of short 
rainfall. But it is a fact that the burden of maintaining t 
public tanks in repair has fallen more on the gaontid, and that 
the old custom of subscription is shirked by the ryots” = 

In conclusion, reference may be made to the orders passed 
at wpe settlement sete the ae of beth? t 
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free Seton which, ag mentioned in Chapter III, is a perquisite 
of the'gaontia. In the course of the settlement operations each 
village had its arrangements fixed in detail. The number of 
ploughs leviable at the previous settlement was first ascertained, 
and the total number was used as a limit not to be exceeded, 
The area of tho home-farm was then taken into account and a 
standard of one free plough to every five acres was fixed, which 
provided a second maximum. Finally, it was ordered that no 
' ryot possessing one plough only should be called upon to supply 
more than one plough for one day. In many cases it was found 
possible to arrange that even the ncher ryots should not contri- 
bute more than one plough annually, and that the poorer men 
should contribute one only every alternate year. The general 
result of these measures is that the pressure on the ryots has 
been very considerably lightened. The gaontids, although they 
will now have to maintain more regular farm-servants than 
formerly, and so will lose part of their profits, are still provided 
with the means of cultivating large farms profitably in villages 
where hired daily labour and hired oxen cannot be procured. 
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CHAPTER XII. 





GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


avwinis- Tr district forms part of the Orissa Division and is in charge 
eee ena Of & Deputy Commissioner. For general administrative purposes 
AND it is divided into two subdivisions or ‘whsils with headquarters at 
*TA¥¥e = Sambalpur and Bargarh. The Sambalpur ¢a/eil is-under the 
direct control of the Deputy Commissioner, who is usually assisted 
by a staff of threa Deputy Collectors and two Sub-Deputy 
Collectors, One of the Deputy Collectors is appointed Sub- 
divisional Officer, though he is not formally gazetted as such; and 
the Sub-Deputy Collectors are “designated Tahsilddr and Addi- 
° tional Tahsilda@r. The Wargarh fahsi/ is in charge of a Sub- 
divisional Officer, who is one ol the Deputy Collectors stationed 
at Sambalpur, assisted by «a Sub-Veputy Collector designated 
Taheildar. For the administration of justice the district is 
included within the jurisdiction of the District and Sessions 
Judge of Cuttack; and the civil judicial staff consists of a Sub- 
Judge and one Munsif at Sambalpur and one Munsif at Bargarh. 
The reserved forests constitute a Forest Division in charge of an 
Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests, and there is also a Publie 
Works Department Division under an Executive Engineer. The . 
educational inspecting agency is supervised by an Assistant © 
Inspector of Schools, who is also Assistant Inspector: for the 
district of Angul and Agency Inspeotor for the Garhjat States. 
Until comparatively recent years the zamindirs, who have a 
quasi-foudal status, controlled their own police, managed their 
own excise system and pounds, and formerly also revived: half of - 
\_ the pandhri, a form of income-tax. In the interests of uniform — 
~ , \ and consistent administration these powers have been taken from ~ 
a \ the zamindars, compensation being given for the resultant loss of 
= income, but they still manage ferries and forests and can retain 
| unclaimed property in their estates. Soe ( 
_ Revexex. The collections of revenue, under the main heads, aggre- 
gated Rs. 4,57,380 in 1907-08, including Ks, 2,27,827 from lan “4 
revenue, Rs. 1,65,502 from excise, Rs. 55,135 from & stainps, and — 
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given, as the district had a much larger area prior to October 
1905, — 

The current demand of land revenue in 1907-08 was Lund 
Rs. 2,28,450 payable by 975 estates. Altogether Rs. 2,27,320 "°""™ 
were due from 95 temporarily-settled estates and Rs. 1,130 from 
19 estates held direct by Government. 

Next to land revenue the most important source of income is Excieo, 
excise, the receipts from which increased from Rs. 1,07,300 in 
1901-02 to Rs. 1,65,502 in 1907-08, in spite of the area of the 
district being reduced by 1,156 square miles and the population 
by 190,706 persons. Still, the incidence of consumption is not 
great, as compared with many other districts, the net excise 
revenue in the year last named being Rs. 2,303 per 10,000 of 
the population as against Rs, 3,206 for the whole of Bengal. 
Nearly the whole of the receipts are obtained from the sale of 
opium and country spirits. 

Opium alone accounts for nearly half of the revenue, the Opium, 
receipts from duty and license fees being Rs. 79,400, representing 
a revenue of Rs. 1,242 per 10,000 of the population—a proportion 
higher than in sny district in Bengal except Balasore and Angul. 

The drug was sold in 1907-08 at 59 shops, and there was one shop 
for every 16,584 persons. 

Until 1907-08 the sale and manufacture of country spirit Countey 
distilled from the flower of the ma/ud tree (Bussia latifolia) were *vitit. 
oondneted under what is known as the dual system, ée., the 
distillery system (now replaced by the contract supply system) 
was in force in the centre and the outatill system in the remainder 
of the district. The distillery system was introduced in a small 
part of the Sambalpur fo/si/ in 1897-98, and was extended 
to a portion of the Bargarh fahsi? in 1902-03. In 1905-06 4 

revision of the distillery aren was carried into effect, and it was 
extended over 836 square miles, viz., 397 square miles in the 
o _Sambalpur /ahsi/ and 439 square miles in the Bargarh tafei/, In 
this area the contract supply system was introduced in 1907-08, 
te., the exclusive right to supply country spirit to licensed retail 
Vendors is leased to a contractor. 
ofemra ear nee whichis in force in the groater part of the 
paastially from the outatill system in force in other | 
‘Suitable sites for liquor shops having been 
oe in _arcles, and one outstill is 
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of outetill liquor from one circle to another does not conatitute 
any offence, This is practically a farming system, the shops 
licensed for the sule of liquor being farmed im circles with the 
right of distillation attached to one particuler shop, Most of the 
main outstills have one to three branch shops attached to each, 
whereas branch shops are rare elsewhere in Bengal, the distin- 
guishing feature of the outstill system being the limitation to a 
particular locality of the joint right of distillation and sale under 
each contract. 

Even apart from the branch shops, the numbar pf liquor shops 
in the outstill area is large, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the district. Tho nature o” the country, a large portion of 
which is hilly and under forest, the bundance of mahud trees, the 
difficulty of communication, are all factors which necessitate the 
maintenance of a large number of liquor shops in proportion to 
the population, so that liguor may be accessible to the aborigimal 
consumers, many of whose villages are situated deep in the 
jungle, and that the temptation to resort to illicit practices may 
be minimized. It has been felt, however, that the number of 
liquor shops has hitherto been excessive, and it has consequently 
been decided to reduce their number so that there may be about 
one shop for every 20 square miles instead of 13 square miles 
as formerly. ‘This change is gradually being effected, and the 
system is being brought into line with that of the rest of Bengal 
by the abolition of some branch shops and the conversion of others 
into outstills, 

The consumers of country spirit are mainly aboriginals, who 
relish it after a day’s hard labour and exposure to the weather. 
Jt also plays an important part in their religious ceremonies and. 


a = 


festivals, but except on special ogeasions they do not indulge in » 


drinking to excess, All that they require is a little of a cheap — 
but strong intoxicaut; and consumers, as a rule, do not buy more 
than two pice worth of the spirit. In 1907-08 the sale of country 
spirit realized Rs. 75,600, as compared with» Ra, 26,000 in, 
1901-02 and Rs. 48,000 in 1905-06; and there was one shop for. 
every 2,958 persons, the popalation served by each ahop 


being © 
smaller than in any otber district in Bengal, for which isl 


average was 16,690 persons, 

Nearly the whole of the remainder of the excise revenue is. 
derived from the duty and license fees on gdaja, é.«., the dried 
flowering tops of the oultivated fomale hemp plant (Cannatis — 
indica) and the resinous exudation on them. Before-April 1906 — 
the ganja consumed in the district was Khandwi ganja, 80: 
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of the Central Provinces, In that year Kajehahi (locally called 
Baluchar) ganja, which is much more powerful, was introduced ; 
but from April 1907 Government has reverted to the old method 
of supplying only the less potent Khandwa drug, the duty on 
which has been fixed at Rs. 5 a seer. Smuggling of Garhjat 
ganja from the wieighbouring Tributary States is said to be 
common, and to have a serious effect on this source of revenue. 
The consumption of bhang is insignificant. 

A small amount is obtained from the sale of (dri, te, the for- 74rd and 
mented juice obtained by tapping the date-palm. Tapping takes ?¢4weF. 
place at the close of the rains and continues till June, and the 
liquor is most in request in the hot weather. Thore are only 49 
shops licensed for its sale. Pachwai is consumed by aboriginals 
or semi-aboriginals, such as. Kols, Mundas, Oraons, Gonds, 
Gandas and Ghasiis, and by the Oriya Chamirs. This is a liguor 
prepared from rice, which may be deseribed as rice beer. The 
rice is first boiled and then dried, and after it has been mixed 
with some powdered rannu, is put into an earthen pot and allowed 
to stand, for three days in summer and four days in winter, 
till it ferments thoroughly. It is preferred by the uborigines to 
the country spirit ubtained by distillation from the mahua flower, 
but few drink if every day or to excess. At certain fostivals, 
however, they get excessively drank, some of them consuming 
as Much as six seers a day. Such festivals are Karma or Nudkhia 
in Bhadra, Dasuhara day in Aswin, Dewali in Aswin or Kartik, 
and Holiin Phigun. Pachiwa: is aleo made for certain domestic 
ceremonies, ¢.y., births, marriages and funerals, and for the 
ceremonies observed when a boy’s ears are pierced for the first 
time. The consumption at such tines varies from 20 seers to 
12 maunds, according to the social position of the household and 
the number of guests invited. At present, pac/wal is free from 
taxation, and the aborigines are allowed to brew it for household 
use, free of duty, but not to sell it. Another favourite liquor is 
& fermented drink called sugda, which is prepared from mahna in 
the same way as pachwai from rice. 

_ In concluding this sketch of excise administration in Se Excine 

a short agcount.may be given of the system followed in the system 

ibar gamindari. Like other zamindars of the Central pay, 

Provinces, the zamindér of Borasimbar formerly exercieed some 
ee fanetions of Government, including the administration of 
excise 9 imi of his estate. In acknowledgment that 
ts only es agents of Government, such 
feudal tribute called ¢akoli, Levent bore. 
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Excise Commissioner suggested that the excise /akoli should bear 
some relation to the income from excise; and at the same time 
arrangements were made with tie samindars lo reduce the number 
of stills and liquor shops in their estates. 

In 1892 the Government of India ruled that, ss the zamin- 
daris formed a part of British India, the ey ape uuder 
which the zamindars managed (heir excise independently was 
in conflict with the law. ‘The rights they had hitherto exercised 
were accordingly resumed in 1893, full compensation being paid 
to the zamindars, At the same time, the latter Nak offered a 
farm of the excise revenue of their estates, on condition of paying 
annually, during the currency of the existing land revenue 
settlement. a certain fixed sum in lieu of the ¢akoli, which was 
remitted. This arrangement was made solely to protect the 
dignity of the zamindars, and they still retained control.of the 
administration of their own exeise, subject to the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s ordera, with regard to the number and locality of 
shops, and to the due observance of the A/d@/sa excise rules, The 
position of the zamindar of Borasimbar under this system was 
that of a farmer of the revenue of country spirit under Govern- 
ment, the number and sites of shops being fixed by the antho- 
rities, while the zamindar paid a certain sum to the Government 
and made his own terns with actual licensees. ’ 

In 1907 this system of farming was abolished, selllements 
being made directly with the licensees. It has also been decided 
to reduce the number of liquor shops in the estate, for hitherto the 
number has been unusually large, one shop serving an area of 9) 
square miles only, ‘Che circumstances of the zamindari, however, 
require that there should always be a comparatively large number — 
of shops. ‘I'he population consists mainly of Binjhals, Bhulids, 
Ghasias, Gonds, and Khonds, all of whom indulge more or | 
less in drinking. The zamindari yields a very rich crop of fine 
mahuad, which in times of plenty is sold at 5to 5} maunds a, 
rupee. ‘The tree, indeed, flowers in almost every household, and 
unless there is a sufficient number of shops*to meet. the demand, — 
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_ illicit distillation would be common. i 


The income from stamps is onusually small, the reiegteia : 


"1907-08 being only Rs. 55,138, including Ke. 37,148 from judi- — 


cial and Rs. 17,87 fears non-judicial stamps. As im other — 
districts, almost all the receipts are obtained from the sale of 7 
court-fee stamps and impressed stamps. 

Previous to the introduction of the Income-l'ax Act in 1 
uon-agricultural incomes were tuxed under the Pandhri 
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collected in their estates. The arrangement in force was that 
the tax was assessed under the Deputy Commissioner’s orders 
but collected by the zamindar, who received a refund of 50 per 
cent, for his trouble. This arrangement has been discontinued 
for some years, the Pandhri Act being repealed in 1902. In 
1907-08 the collections of income-tax amounted to Rs. 8,916 
paid by 169 assessees. In no district in Bengal is the amount 
collected and the number of assessees sv smnall—a fact which 
indicates the industrial and commercial backwardness of the 
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The criminal courts are those of the District and Sessions Avaur- 
Judge of Cuttack, the Deputy Commissioner and the Stipendiary 74710" 
Magistrates subordinate to him, the sanctioned staff consisting rox. 
of three Deputy Magistrates with first class powers. There are cp ming) 
also benches of Honorary Magistrates at Sambalpur and Bargarh, justice. 
and Honorary Magistrates at Barpali, Padumpnr, Bijepur and 
Jharsaguréa. The crime of the district is usually not heavy, 
the commonest offences being theft, honse-breaking and burglary, 

_ which are mainly committed by Gandas. In the famine of 1900 
there was an organised outbreak of dacoity on the Bamra border, 
which was soon suppressed; and in 1907 there was another out- 
breuk, which was traced to a gang of Kols. 
\ The civil courts are those of the District and Sessions Judge givil 
of Cuttack, of a Sub-Judge and a Munsif stationed at Sambalpur, isstice 
aud of a Munsif stationed at Bargarh. Some of the Magistrates . 
Ren yniedonys of Munesifs, Civil litigation has greatly 
nb years. Though suits for arrears of rent 
numerous, the number of mortgage suits 
} having risen consider- 
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causes, such as the introduction of the railway, which made 
every one with claims on land desirous of getting it into his 
own possession: the settlement operations, which caused claimants * 
to try to obtain possession before the final announcement of 
the record; and last, but not least, the rise in the value of land 
which has taken place. Until recently not much value was set 


upon Jand. The average tenant was poor, while the landlord 


was content to live on his degra land and conserve his 
tenantry rather than displace and absorb what was legitimately 
not his. The general character of litigation is petty. Among 
the agrarian classes the Kultas, and among the non-agricultural 
classes the Brahmans, gre prominent in their readiness to push 
their claims in court. 

The ie i table shows the different thanas and police out- 

sian ee posts éstablished at 








Subdivision. Thana. _| Outport. | present. A scheme 
|] —__—___—-——-| for the revision of 
| (| Sambalpar City Riva _ jurisdiction and the 
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MEERUT ews {Bap | centres 18 under con- 
BaghB -. rk. | sideration. Tho 
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five. “were mounted - % 
constables, giving « total strength of 456, there being one police- ~~ 
man to every 8*4 square miles and to every 1,401 persons. The 
subordinate police are recruited from all over the district, with a 
sprinkling of men from Cuttack and Ganjim. In 1901 special | 
measures had to be tuken to change the persvardl and ere = 


\ the efficiency of the force by the importation of men from other — 


\ districts. fe: 

The village police force in 1907 consisted of 3,131 men. ye 
There is vo village police, on. 16 teem fe enplenebookote al 
parts of Bengal, the village watchman or kotwar being the subor- 
dinate of the village headman and not a police official: The — 
duties of the watchman are to report births a Se 


of offences and the residence of professional or 
and Fy do this he saat proseed onoy k t 
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which his village is attached. He must also assist the police in 
the detection of crime in his village. The village watchmen 
in this district are yldwkars and Gandas appointed under the 
Revenue Regulations of the Central Provinces and remunerated 
by grants of land. These watchmen have been treated as public 
servants ever sinte the first British settlement, the rule in all 
khalsa gaontiahi and ryotwasi villages being that whefe service 
land is held by them, it is exempted hy Government from assess- 
ment up to a maximum valuation of one-eighth of the ryoti 
rental paid by the village. In addition to their income from such 
holdings both jhénkar and Ganda are entitled to contributions of 
grain from ryots and gaontids at harvest time. This grain cess is 
of somé assistance to those watchmen who find difficulty in culti- 
vating their own plots, but its value is rarely more than Is, 2 or 
Rs. 3, and it is difficult to collect it in bad seasons, when the 
watchmen need it most, 

The Ganda watchman also used to have a valuable perquisite 
in the hides and horns of all cattle dying in the village, but this 
monopoly no longer exists. In other districts of the Central 
Provinces it had been found that the watchmen were tempted to 
commit or abet cattle-polsoning in order to add to their incomes. 
As acheck upon nefarious practices it was ruled that the hides 
und horns of all dead animals were the property of the owners, 
and could be taken by the watchmen only if not claimed by the 
owners. The result has been that the gaon/ids and zamindars, 
interpreting the new rule in their own favour against tho 
chaukidars, have been tempted by the recent great rise in the 
price of hides to add to their own incomes, It is now usual to 
find that the contract for all hides is given annually to a Chamar, 
who is an agent for a large dealer. ‘he gaontid grudgingly pays 
the despoiled chaukiddr five or ten per cent of his profits. 

Under the system sketched above the jidnkar is almost 
invariably well remunerated in land held free of revenue. ‘This 
\office bas long been a hereditary one in certain families, and in 
the older villages much of the servico land is held by branches 
of the working jhdukar's family. Most of these holders can 
prove very long undisturbed possession, and at the last settlement 
the holders wers treated as sub-tenants of the working shankar, 


‘paying their fixed rentals to him. On the other hand, the Ganda 


usually holds very little land, what he holds is of poor quality, 
and he has little leisure for ita cultivation. In small remote 
there is y only one watchman, his work is light, 
he has at least a’ good an income as the aboriginal ryots. 
ion Fc iad Peage ie larger villages which have 
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from a parent village; in the latter case each hamlet hes a Ganda 
chaukidaér only, who is under the general superintendence of the 
jhankar of the principal village. Recently steps have been taken 
to improve the position of those watchmen whose income has 
become inadequate. It has been realized that the working of the 
system Has hitherto been one-sided, for where there is service 
land valued in excess for one-eighth of the ryoti rental, an 
assessment has been levied, but where the service land is short, no 
compensating drawback has been given. This anomaly has now 
been removed, and 78 chaukiddrs in the more populous villages of 
khdisa have been allowed cash drawbacks amounting to Ks. 495 
per annum. 

There is a district jail at Sambalpur which has accommodation 
for 190 prisoners distributed as follows. There are barracks 
without separate sleeping accommodation for 92 male convicts, 24 
female convicts and 8 juvenile conyicts, 13 male under-trial 
prisoners and 6 civil prisoners; there are barracks with separate 
sleeping accommodation for 29 male convicts and cells for 7 male 
and 3 female prisoners ; while the hospital contains 8 beds. The 
industries carried on in the jail are aloe pounding, stone breaking, 
oil pressing, wheat grinding, twine spinning and rope making 
from aloe fibre; bedding, known commonly as tdtpaiti, is also . 
made from aloe fibre for the use of the prisoners, . 
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OHAPTER XIII. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Tue system of local self-government in Sambalpur is different Cowsrr- 
from that in other districts of Bengal. Outside the municipal fitree 
area of Sambalpur, it is regulated by the Central Provinces Local Covxors 
Self-Government Act I of 1883, which provided for the creation TSey, 
of local administrative bodies in place of the committees, consist. BoaRps, 
ing of nominated members, which had till then been entrusted 
with the management of local funds. Under the system now in 
force there is a District Council for the whole district area and 
two Local Boards for each /a/si/, one being for the sidisa and 
the other for the zamindaris: in other words, there are four Local 
Boards, known as the Sambalpur (or Sadar), Bargarh, Northern 
Zaminudari and Southern Zamindari Local Boards. 
The constitution of the Khalsa Local Boards is as follows, 
A certain proportion of members consists of mukaddame or village 
headmen representing circles of viliunges, each of whom is elected 
by the mukaddams of the circle in the presence of the Zahsi/dar or 
Additional Tuhsildar. Another proportion consists of representa- 
tives of the mercantile and trading classes, who are elected by a 
body of electors of those classes enrolled by the Deputy COommis- 
sioner. A third proportion, not exceeding one-third of the whole, 
consists of members nominated by Government. The constitution 
of the Zamindari Local Boards is simple, each zamindari being 
represented on the Board by the zamindar himself or by the 
Manager of the Court of Wards on his behalf. The Zuhsildar 
is Secretary and the Deputy Commissioner is Chairman of each of 
these Boards. 
- The members of the District Council belong to three classes :— - 
(1) PY gepenmratibires,<f the Local Beards, (2) representatives of the 
mercantile send and (3) members nominated by the local 
_ Government. e representatives of the Local Boards are 
lected at meetings of the Local Boards specially convened for 
re. not Doi of ‘the representatives of the 
ds must be mukaddams. At present, the 
elect two representatives ea and the 
at e178 ed Pas 
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the Sambalpur and five by the Bargarh Local Board. The 
. representatives of the mercantile classes are elected by a body of 
electors resident within areas outside the jurisdiction of fhe Local 
Boards and enrolled by the Deputy Commissioner under the 
orders of the Commissioner. At present, there mre, besides 4 
nominated members, 15 elected members, visz., two members 
elected to represent the mercantile classes, four elected by the 
Sambalpur Looal Board, five by the Bargarh Local Board, two by 
the Northern Zamindari Local Board and two by the Southern 
Zamindari Local Board. The members of the District Council 
and Local Boards ordinarily hold office for 3 years, and elect, 
subject to the approval of Government, a Chairman and Beoretary, 
who are ils executive oflicers. 
Foro The District Council has no powers of taxation, and its income 
comer 38 derived from the following sources :—the net proceeds of the 
Covnort. road and school rates, the former fixed at 3 per cent. and the 
latter at 2 per cent. on the land revenue; the surplus derived 
from fines in cattle pounds; the procends ‘of public ferries ; rents 
and profits from Government land outside municipal limits; and 
contributions from Provincial revenues. Its duties consist in the 
allotment and supervision of expenditure on the objects for the 
maintenance of which its Income is raised. 
The most important of these objects is education, for the 
Council is responsible for the maintenance of rural schools, the 
provision of buildings and upparatus, and the appointment of 
masters, subject to the supervision and advice of the Depaty 
Commissioner and Inspector of Schools, At prosent (1907-08), 
the Council maintains 5 Middle Vernacular schools, situated at 
Bargarh, Barpali, Remendé, Rampeli and Tamparsara, which are 
attended by 922 pupils, besides 92 Upper Primary schools, with 
an attendance of 7,902 pupils. In other words, if maintains five- © 
sixths of the achinols in the district, and provides for the educa- 
tion of about four-fifths of the total number under instruction 
Next in importance among the functions of the Council are the 





maintenance and extension of civil works, such as roids.and build- 
t~. > \ ings. The main routes are under the charge of the Public 1 


D \ Works Department, but the Council has in its charge 56 miles of © 
) unmetalled roads and 120 miles of village tracks. A Distriot 
Engineer has recently been appointed to supervise these roads 
and the buildings maintained by the Council. As regards the 
provision of medical relief and sanitary improvements, the Council — 
makes contributions to the Sepeoeeey 33 fund for Siece cae ry: 
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Bargarh and Jharsagura, are aided by it, and contributions are 
made to the upkeep of the Civil Surgeon's establishment. Besides 
this, it gives grants towards the upkeep of the veterinary dis- 
pensary at Sambalpur and towards the Agricultural Show held 
annually ot Sambalpur. Ferries and pounds are also under its 
control. The former aro generally leased out, contracta for the 
collection of tolls being cold ennnally at auction. ‘The system of 
farming out pounds (of which there are 34) is not in vogue ; they 
are managed by pound wwherrirs and servants, who receive 
monthly allowances. Lastly, expenditure on famine relief is in 
the first instance a charge on Districei Council funds, but if 
distress becomes at all severe, the amount available from its funds 
is entirely inadequate, and the burden must be transferred to 
Provincial fonds, 

The income of the District Council during the 10 years jycowe 
ending in 1900-01 was Rs. 30,938 per annum, and its average 4"» 
annual expenditure was Ks. 32,120, In 1907-08 it had an ae 
opening balance of Rs 86,000 and other receipts amounted to 
Rs. 1,19,000, but of this sum Re. 50,000 represented contri- 
butions from [Provincial funds, while the repayment of advances 
and deposits accounted for Rs 54,000, The disbursements in the 
same year were Rs. 1,16,000, of which Rs. 88,000 were chargeable 
to current income, The permanent income of the Council is far 
smaller than that of any District Board in Bengal: in 1907-08 
local rates realized only Rs. 22,000, and it is mainly dependent on 
subsidies from Provincial funds. 

There are four Local. Boards, one each for the Northern and Locat. 
Southern Zamindari estates, and one for the remaining aren of 9°4®?* 

each ¢fahsi/, The area under the jurisdiction of the Sambalpur 

Local Board is 1,100 square miles with a population of 

197,184, und its affairs are administered by a body consisting 

of 18 members, of whom 12 are elected, 4 are nominated ond 
| 2 are et-officio members. The Bargarh Local Board is composed 
of 22 members, of whom 18 are elected, 3 are nominated and 
one isan ex-officio member; the area under its jurisdiction is 
1,053 square miles with a population of 220,676, The Northern 
 Zamirdari Board consists of 8 members, including 6 elected 
and 2 ex-officio members ; it has juricdiction over 513 square 
miles with a population of 76.867. The Southern Zamindari 
Board consists of 9 members, including 7 elected and 2 ez-officio 

ember ithin its jurisdiction is 1,158 square miles 
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an estimate of their probable oxpenditure, and the Distriot 
Council makes allotments of funds to each Local Board. The 
members do what they can to encourage education in the 
localities in which they reside, and supervise the repairs of 
schools and pounds, the construction of welia, and the repair of 
village roads under the supervision of the Tx/ai/dérs. The latter, 
however, do any account work which has to be done, and sign 
bills for petty works. The members exercise supervision over 
the spending of money allotted for various specified purposes 
by the District Council; they report the needs of their localities 
to the Tahsildars as they visit them on tour; and there is very 
little business to be transacted ut meetings. 

Regarding the general nature of the work done by the 
members, the Deputy Commissioner writes:—* They are men of 
influence in the localities in which they reside, and do a good 
deal of unobtrusive work as members of Schoo! Committees in 
furthering the cause of education and in inducing parents to 
send their children to school, in seeing that village headmen 
repair their village roads, in supervising small works of construc- 
tion and repair, and in guiding public opinion. As deliberative 
bodies, the Local Boards are of little use, and the chief value of 
meetings is to bring the members together for the discussion of 
such topics us arboriculture, water-supply, sanitation and even 
agricultural improvements. But individually, as a zamindar 
or as the elected representative of the headmen of a group of 
villages, a Local Board member is capable of doing, and often 
does, a good deal of public work.” 

Sambalpur is the only municipality in the district. 1t~ first 
received a municipal constitution in 1867, when the Punjab 
Municipal Act of that year was made applicable to the Cen 
Provinces, of which the district formed part until 1905, Sub. 
sequently, in 1874, a special Act was passed for the Central | 
Provinoes; and the municipality, as now constituted, was estab- | 
lished in 1883, Municipal administration is regulated by a _ 
revised Act passed in 1889, viz. the Central Provinces Munici- 
pal Act (XVIII of 1889). The area within municipal limita is 
3 square miles with a population of 14,003, and for adminis. 
trative purposes is divided into 11 wards. The Municipal Board - 
or Committee consists of 16 membors, including 12 elected hae 
4 nominated members. 

The average annual income and expenditure of the Prey st AN 
cipality were Rs 28,000 and Rs, 29,000 respectively for 
deonde ending in 1901. In 1907-08 the total receipts 
Jim, D000 Se ptiang . of Bs, 
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the incidence of taxation was Re. 1-15-4 per head of tha 
population, the latter figure being higher than in any other 
municipality in Orissa. The expenditure in the same year was 
Its, 43,000. The municipality maintains 4 Primary schools, 
attended by about 300 boys, at an annual average cost of 
about Rs, 2,600, and also makes an annual grant of Rs, 250 
to an Urdii school maintained by the Muhammadan community. 

The principal source of income is the octroi tax, which in 
1907-08 realized Is. 22,000, or about three-fifths of the total 
receip!s. This is a tax or duty imposed upon goods brought into 
the town for consumption, the duty being levied according to a 
definite scale of rates. The list of dutiuble articles contains only 
staple commodities of local consumption, and the tax is not - 
levied on goods in transit. Articles of food, such ne grain, 
sugar, gi, ete., form the most important subject of the ootroi 
taxation, but cloth, piece-goods, articles of clothing and dress 
contribute a fair proportion of the receipts; minor items are 
building materials, oil and oil-seeds, articles used for fuel, light. 
ing and washing, metals, drugs and spices. After octroi, the 
principal source of income consists of conservancy and latrine 
fees levied on the rental value of holdings, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


FDUCATION. 


Samsaurur is one of the most backward districts in Bengal 
in respect of education, largely, it may be conjectured, because a 
considerable proportion of the population iscomposed uf aboriginals 
or semi-aboriginals, who are poor, ignorant, and indifferent to 
the benefits of education, How backward the district is may be 
realized from the statistics of literacy obtained at the census of 
i901. The only test of literacy was ability to read and write, 
people of any age who could do this being entered as literate and 
those who could not as illiterate. The qualification seems a 
simple one, but even so not more than 3°3 per cent. of the male 
population were able to fulfil it, while the total number of 
females able to read and write was only 400. These figures 
indicate a very low standard of education—indeed, they show 
that Sambalpur is the most backward district in Bengal— but 
on the other hand there can be no doubt that there lus been 
a marked advance in recent years. Thirty years ago, it is 
reported, a man able to read and write was hardly to be fonnd 
in any village, and men had to be imported from Cuttack for 
the posts of school-masters and pafwaris and for other appoint- 
ments involving clerical work. There is now no lack of local 
men for such posts, and of late years an. increasing number 


of students have taken University degrees and gone further afield - 


to earn their livelihood in various professions. 

Further evidence of progress is afforded by the statistica 
showing the number of pupils under instruction, from which it 
appears that in 1880-81 there were 3,266 ohildren attending 
schodl and 7,145 in 1890-91, After the latter year, the number 
of Primary schools gradually increased, until in 1897 there were 
153 schools attended by nearly 9,006 pupils. In 1898, however, 
the financial embarrassment of the District Council necessitated 
the closure of 82 schools, and the number of pupils under instruc- 
tion consequently fell to 4,244 in 1900-01. This measure created 
great discontent, Government was memorialized, and eventually, 
in 1901, it awarded a grant for opening 50 new schools. In the 
next year an additional grant was made for converting re 
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combined “ system-and-result aided” schools into District Council 
schools, and the number of pupils under instruction consequently 
rose to 9,876 in 1908-04, On the transfer of the district with a 
diminished area to the Province of Bengal in 1905, the number 
of schools and scholars was reduced by 16 and 1,368, respee- 
tively. In the few years ‘which have since elapsed there has 
been considerable progress, the result being that there are more 
than thrice as many children at school as there were in 1880-81. 
The majority of the schools are maintained by the District 
Council, and it is reported that they are efficient and the buildings 
good; but their number is small, and in most zamindaris it is 
impossible for the inhabitants to send their children to school, 
however anxious they may be to do so, 

According to the returns for 1906.07 there are 120 schools Garman 
in the district attended by 10,852 pupils, ic., there is one school 4. 
for every 31 square miles and for every 22 villages, and 1°7 per 
cent. of the population receive instruction: the percentage of 
boys at school to the number of boys of school-going age is, 
however, as high as 20°2 per cont. ‘The schools include one High 
English school, 6 Middle Vernacular schools and 113 Primary 
schools. Of these schools 8 are managed by Government, 97 by 
the District Council, 4 by the Sambalpur Municipality and 
11 (10 unaided and one aided) by private persons. There are no 
technical schools and no special schools for backward races, with 
the exception of a small school maintained by the Baptist Mission 
at Sambalpur. The inspecting agency consists of a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools and two Sub-Inspectors. 

There is no college in the district and only one High school, srcoxp- 
which is maintained by Government, ‘Tho latter was originally 2¥¥ RDU 
a Zila school founded at Sambalpur in 1852, but was converted 
into a High school in 1885. The attendance at this school rose 
from 142 in the year 1886 to 214 in 1906-07. A boarding 
house is attached to it for the convenience of boys from the 
mofussil, and has accommodation for about 20 boarders. 

There is no Middle English school, but six Middle Vernacular 
schools have been established, which are atteuded by 1,027 pupils, 
as against 104 in. 1901-02. One of these schools, the Patnaikpara 
school at Sambalpur, is maintained by the Municipality, and five, 
situated at Bargarh, Remenda, Rampela, Barpali and T'amparsara, 
are maintained by the District Council. Each of the latter five 


schools has a boarding house attached to it. ‘They are all first- 
grade Middle Vernacalar schools, i.c., are merely Primary schools 
with two extra thus continning the course of primary 
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education for two yenrs longer. 
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Altogether 92 Upper Primary schools and 15 Lower as 
schools for boys have been established, The number of scholars 
in 1906-07 was 9,178, os against 6,624 attending 64 Upper 
Primary and 50 Lowet Primary schioole in 1901-02. ‘The cur- 
riculum in the Primary schools is somewhat different from that in 
other districts of Bengal. Besides reading, writing and arith- 
metic, the course of instruction comprises simple lessons in the 
structure and growth of plants, the methods of agriculture, the 
preparation of the patwdri’s village records and registers, the 
incidents of different land-tenures, the local law of landlord and 
tenant, and the system of accounts kept by the village . money- 
lenders. 

Nothing is}so noticeable in the recent history of education in 
Sambalpur as the advance which kas been made in female 
education. In 1900-01 only 471 girls were attending school, but 
the number has now risen to 1,832, of whom 899 read in boys’ 
schools and 438 in girls’ achools. There are six of the latter 
situated at Sambalpur, Nampeld, Atabira, Barpali, Bargarh, and 
Padampur in the Borésimbar zamindari. They are ell Upper 
Primary schools and are all managed by Government. These 
schools were formerly District Council schools, but were transfer- 
red to the control of Government in 1903. The course of study 
is nearly the same as for boys, except that needle-work is tanght 
as a compulsory subject and the lessons in agriculture and land 
tenures are omitted, 

There are no training schools in the district, but training 
classes for pupil teachers have been attached to the five Middle 
Vernacular schools managed by the District Council. In connee- 
tion with these training classes, 20 pupil teachers’ scholarships of 


Rs. 5 a month each and 20 District Council scholarships of Rs. 8 _ 


a month each are awarded annually, 

Muhammadans form a very small minority in Sambalpur, 
and the number of Muhammadan pupils in the public schools is 
only 113, Of these, 61 attend an Urdii school at Sambalpur, 


which is aided by the Municipality. Altogether 1,119 ohildzen. 


belonging to backward races or aboriginal tribes are under 


instruction, but great difficulty is experienced in persuading the 
forest tribes to send their children to school, 
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CHAPTER XY, 
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Ambabhona.—A village situated in |the north-west of the 
Bargarh subdivision, 20 miles north of Bargarh. It is reached 
from the latter place by a cart-track vid Dwari Ghat. Amba- 
bhona is the headquarters of a police thana and contains a Primary 
eshool and post office, It was a fortified place in the days 
of the Rajas of Sambalpur, und the remains of an old fort 
are still in existence. There is also an old stone temple, dedicated 
to Siva and known as the temple of Kedarnath, which ia said to 
have been constructed, with other temples in the Bargarh twhsi/, 
by Dakhni Rai, Diwén of Raja Jait Singh of Sambalpur, over 100 
years ago, 

Atabira.—-A village situated 17 miles west of Sambalpur on 
the Raipur-Sambalpur road. Population (1901) 1,353. The 
village contains a pulice station, a Primary school, a girls’ school, 
a sarai maintained by the District Council, and an inspection 
bungalow maintained by the Public Works Department. Being 
nearly halfway between Sambalpur and Bargorh, it is used by 
travellers as a halting place, and its trade and population are 
reported to be on the inorease, 

Bargarh.—Headquarters of the ‘u/s?! of the same name, 
situated on the Raiptr road and on the left bank of the Jira river 
29 miles west of Sambalpur. Population (1901) 3,609. ‘Lhe 
village contains a dispensary, inspection bungalow, Anglo-Verna- 
cular Middle school, Guru-training school, girls’ school, telegraph 
office and post office. It is an important centro for local trade, 
being the entrepét for most of the grain trade of the subdivision. 
A weekly bazar is held every Friday, and it is the biggest cattle 
market in the district, The Subdivisional Officer at present resides 
and holds his court at Sambalpur. Acoording to tradition, Bargarh 
was founded by Balram Deva, the first Raja of Sambalpur, who 
first established himself at Nuaigarh (literally the new fort) in the 

tahsil, and then moved his headquarters to Baragarh, i.c., 
the great fort, the present Bargarh. The village was given mua/f 
. ey reer ereren DM, by Teas 
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, ' Narayan Singh in consequence of thoir father, Balki Das, having 
been killed in an action with the rebel Gonds under Bandya Rai 
aud Mahapatra Rai. 

Bargarh Subdivision.— Western subdivision of the district, 
extending over 2,225 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Sareangarh State, the Phuljhar zamindarijof the Raipur 
district, and the Padampur zamindari of the Bilaspur district; on 
the west by the Kharifir zamindari of the Raipur district ; on the 
south by the Patna aud Sonpur Feudatory States; and on the east 
by the river Mahanadi, which separates it for the greater part 
from the Sambalpur subdivision, only a small portion of the latter 
lying west of the river. The east of the subdivision consists 
mainly of a fertile plain intersected by the Jird and Danta rivers, 
but to the north-east there is an extensive range of hills called the 
Barapahar hills, the highest point in which is Debrigarh (2,267 
feet high). To the south-west is the Borisimbar zamindari, 
which is bounded on three sides by hill ranges and watered by the 
Ang river. 

The subdivision includes the Bargarh fahsi/ (khdlsa), with an 
area of 827 square miles, and 9 zamindaris, viz., Borasimbar, 
Barpali, Bheran, Bijepur, Ghes, Kharsal, Mandomahal, Pahar- 
eirgira and Patkulanda. For administrative purposes it is divided 
into 5 thinas, viz, Ambabhona, Atabira, Bargarh, Padampur 
and Sohela, ‘the population, according to the census of 1901, is 
864,941 (212,511 in the kia@/sa and 152,430 in the samindiaris), 
and the density of population is 164 persons per square mile. 

Barpali.--A zamindari in the south of the Bargarh sub- 
division, extending over 98 square miles. Population (1901) 
28.875. [tis a feudal zamindari, which dates back about 300 
years to the reign of Baliar Singh, the fifth Raja of Sambalpnr, 
who assigned it as a maintenance grant {o his second son, Bikram 
Singh. The present proprietor of the zamindari is Rai Lal 
~ NriparAj Singh Bahadur, who has a net income of Rs. 13,000 per 

annum and pays a éaxo/i or foudal tribute of Rs. 2,600. Both the 

zamindar and his son exercise magisterial powers, The estate has 
recently been token under the management of the Court of Wards 

on account of indebtedness. , 

The headquarters of the zamjndari are at Barpali, situated 11 

miles south of Bargarh, which at the census of 1901 had a 

population of 4,414 persons, It is an old town with ao large 

community of silk weavers and a considerable trade. It contains 

a Middle Vernacular school, a girls’ school, and a police outpost, 

There are two old temples in this village, viz., the temple of 

Samleswari, which was built by Bikrom Singh, aud the temple of 
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Jagannath said to have been built by’ Hirde Sai, his son. The 
sanitation of the village is managed by the mukaddem, helped by 
a ponchdyat, under the Mukaddam Ruies. For some time past 
Barpali has had a reputation for unhealthiness, many of its in- 
habitants suffering from elephantiasis and goitre. Steps have 
recently beom taken to analyse the water of the tanks used for drink- 

ing, and the water of some of the old tanks has been drained off. 

Bheran.—A samindari in the south-east of the Bargarh 
subdivision, extending over 38 square miles. It is also known 
as Bisaikela. Population (1901) 8,905, The zamindari has 
been held by Gonds for many centuries and is said to have been 
n chiefship established even before the Chauhan Rajput dynasty 
of the Rajas of Sambalpur. In the rebellion of Surendra Sai, 
the zamindar revolted and was killed in an action with the 
British troops. The other members of the family surrendered 
under the amnesty. The present zamindar is Balram Singh, a 
Gond by caste, who is commonly given the title of Diwan. ‘Tho 
taiok paid by the zamindar is Rs. 1,600, and the net income of 
the estate is Rs. 3,406. Itis now under the management of the 
Court of Wards in consequence of indebtedness. The head- 
quarters are at Bheran, where there are a police outpost and 
a Primary school. Its population in 1901 was 1,666, and it is o 
centre of the local trade in hides. 

Bijepor.—A zamindari in the Bargarh subdivision, extending 
over 83 square miles, Population (1901) 145,587. It was 
originally a Gond chiefship, but in 1441 Maharaj Sai, the then 
Raja of Sambelpur, made a grant of it tu one Gopi Kulta ns a 
reward for loyal service. Subsequently, the grant wae confirmed 
by the British Government, in recognition of services rendered 
curing the rebellion of Surendra Sai, at a quit-rent of Rs. 35 fixed 
for a term ot 40 years. ‘hat term expired in 1903, aud a tukoli 
or feudal tribute of Rs. 1,600 has now been fixed. The net 
income is Rs. 5,443, The proprietor of the estate is Babu 
Shankarshan Garhtid, who exercises third-class magisterial powers, 
The title of Garatia was conferred on his ancestor in recognition 
of the aid he rendered to Major Roughsedge about 80 years ago 
when marching against the rebellious zamindars of Bordsambar. 

| This zamindari is also called Uttal-Baisi. It is said that before 
the grant to Gopi Kulta there Were two Gond zamindaris, one of 
which was called Uttal with headquarters at T'alpadar, a village 
in Bijepur, where there was « fort called the Uttal fort; while the 
other, consisting of 22 villages, with headquarters at Bijepur, was 
called Baisi. The headquarters of the zemindari are at Bijepur, 
which STS a Be post office. 
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Bisaikela.—See Bheran. 

Borasimbar.—A zamindari in the extreme sonth-west of the 
Bargarh subdivision, extending over 841 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1901) 83,806. The zamindari contains 434 villages and 
consists of two distinct portions. The eastern portion lying im the 
valley of the Ang river is wo)l cultivated and contains a settled 
population; but all the western part consists of hills and glens 
scantily cultivated by aboriginal headmen and their tenants, A 
long range of hills, which, however, do not rise over 2,200 feet 
above sea-level, forms the boundary to the north, separating 
Boristmbar from Vhuljhar. A still more continuous and lofty 
range, of which the height varies from 2,000 to nearly 3,000 feet, 
forms the boundary between it and the Patna State. A consi- 
derable area is under forest, which yields an annual meome of 
Kis, 6,400, The takol ot the zamindar is Rs. 4,400, and his net 
income is Ks, 24,000, 

The nucleus of the estate consisted of a few villages known 
by the name of Atgarh, but by degrees the family, which was a 
very warlike one, increased in power and acquired territory from 
the neighbouring chiefships of Phuljbar and Patnd, until 
Boris@ubar became an important State and was considered 
worthy of being included in the cluster of States known as the 
18 Garhjats. ‘The zamindar is a Binjhal, who, like his ancestors, ' 
epjoys the right of affixing the ‘ka to the Maharajais of Patna 
on their accession. ‘The legend accounting for this practice is as 
follows. When the Muhammadan emperors of Delhi were 
conquering Jtijputina, a queen of one of the Rayput houses fled 
southwards, after her husband had been killed by the conquerors, 
till she reached Borfisimbar, where she gave birth to a son. The 
Binjhal chief of Borasimbar took pity on them and gave them 
shelter. Patni was at this time a dependency of Borasambar, 
and was ruled by an aboriginal chief, who was elected by a 
Oouncil consisting of eight persons called Maliks. These Maliks 
were jealous of their power and had no intention of letting any 
man occupy the throne for any time. Accordingly, whenever 
they elected a chief, they took him to the temple of Patmisri 
(properly Patneswari) and asked him to do obeisance to the deity. 
No sooner had he prostrate: himself than he was beheaded by the 
Miliks, who pretended that the deity considered he was not a fit 

man tositon the throne and had therefore devoured him. The 
result was that every day a man was elected chief and killed. 

Now a Bralyman of Patna, when on a visit to Borasimbar, 
learnt that the chief had given shelter to the Chauhan princess 
and her son, and, with the Renegaet of the Bostohen erm 
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took them to Patna, While they lived in ‘his house, it was the 
Brabman’s turn to be elected chief. Being afraid of losing. his 
life, he sent the Chauhan boy, who was just reaching manhood, 
as a substitute. ‘The boy was duly elected chief and went to 
the temple with the Maliks. The latter, as usual, asked him to 
prostrate himself before the deity, but he told the Maliks to do 
so first, When they were prostrating thomsulves, ho killed them 
all with his sword and came out of the temple alive. As it was 
clear from this that he was approved by the deity, he was at onoe 
hailed by the people as their ruler and became the first Chauhan 
Raja of Patna. The Binjhal chief of Borasambar, the overlord 
of Patna, sanctioned his claim to the principality, came to Patna, 
aud put the ¢ika of a Raja on his forehead. ‘To this day each of 
his descendants has exercised the same right, also placing a pagrs 
of pat or silk on the head of the Raja of Patna af the time of 
n00088100., 

The zamindar of Bordsambar is called Pat-Bariha, a name 
accounted for by the fact that the traditional sport. of the family 
is hunting the wild boar (vardia). Aocording to tradition, the 
founders of the family were twelve archer brothers, who one day 
were out hunting a hare and boar of changing colour. While 
engaged in the chase, their arrows miraculously flow as far as 
Puri and stuck in the great door of Jagannath’s temple. The 
Raja of Puri in vain endeavoured to pull them out, and even the 
royal elephants failed to make them move. Only the twelve 
brothers could extract them, and thereupon the Raja, admiring their 
strength, made them rulers of the forest tract called Dandakaranya. 

The headquarters of the zamindari were formerly at Borisam- 
bar, 8 miles south-west of Padampur, where there is an old 
temple, constructed of rough stone and mortar, dedicated to 
Patneswari. Padampur is now the headquarters, a large village 
with a population of 2,133 persons at the census of 1901. It is 
& thriving place, anda number of Cutchi merchants have settled 
there, because there is a large trade in oil-seeds with Raipur. 
It contains a dispensary, police station, girls’ school, Primary 
school, branch post office, and a Technical Institute for training 
weavers in the use of the fly-shattle loom, which was established 
by the zamindér in 1907. Padampur is also the headquarters 
of a Revenue Inspector and Ixciae Sub-Inspector, and the 
Baptist Mission of Sambalpur has a branch station there. 

Chaurpur.—A - on the right bank of the Mahanadi, 
about a mile from Sambalpur. It contains a population of 888 
persons, according tothe census of 1901, mostly fishermen, who 
are the principal suppliers of fish to the town of Sambalpur. Tho 
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village is an old one, being the seat of the first Raja of Sambal- 
pur, Balram Deva, before Sambalpur town was founded by him. 

Dakshintir and Utiartir—Names meaning the southern and 
northern tracts, still commonly used hy the people for tit Bar- 
garh and Sambalpur subdivisions respectively. ‘‘ These names 
embody history. When they were first used, the important part 
of the present Sambalpur éa/si/ lay north of Sambalpur town 
beside Kampaluga’, Padampur and Chandarpur in the Mahanadi 
valley, and beside Talab, Rampelaé and Lapanga in the valley 
of the Ib river, its tributary. There was then little or no oultiva- 
tion in the south among the forest-clad hills of Tampargarh and 
Garh Loisingh. To the west, in Bargarh échsi/, agricultural 
and political interest centred in Rusra, Kemenda and Bargarh, 
towns of the southern plain. The western zamindairis of Borisim- 
bar and Phuljhar were regarded as being Feudatory States, 
not part of the district proper, and it is only of late years that 
the uplands in the north have been fully cleared and settled. 
Few matters in the district are more striking than the antiquity 
of certain villages and the recent pioneer cultivation of others 
not far distant.’’* 

Debrigarh.—A peak in the Darapahar range of hills in the 
Bargarh subdivision, having a height of 2,267 feet. This used 
to be a stronghold of the Kajas of Sambalpur, and, according 
to local tradition, it was here that the Maréthas under Chandaji 
Bhonsla captured Raja Jait Singh and his son Maharaj Singh 
a little over a century ago. It was a noted rebel stronghold 
during the revolt of Balbhadra Dao, the Gond zamindar of 
Lakhanpur, who was killed here. Mashapatra Rai and Bandya 
Rai also sought shelter here about 70 years ago after murdering 
Balki Das, the mudjfidar of Bargarh; and Surendra Sai was 
captured here in 18¢4. The place is 20 miles north of Bargarh, 
from which place a cart-track leads to the foot of the hill; thence 
one has to climb the hill for 3 miles, There is, or rather was, 
a small village close by, for, as it has recently been acquired by 
Government and included in the forest reserve, its imhabitants 
have left ite Two miles north of the village is a large cave in 
the hillside called Barabakbra, which is said to be capable of 
holding 400 men. 

Dhama.—A village in the Sambalpur subdivision, situated 
15 miles south of Sambalpur on the Sambalpur-Sonpur road. 
The population at the last census was 1,850. A weekly 
bazar is held here every Saturday, and a considerable timber 





* F. Dewar, Sombalpur Settlement Report, 1906. — 
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trade is carried on. The village is situatedyon the left bank of 
the Mahanadi river, and the old Sonpur road crossed the river 
here. It contains a police outpost, Primary school, branch post 
office, and a sarat, 

Gaisama.—A village in the Bargarh subdivision, situated 
about 8 miles north of DBarpali, close to the river Jira. 14 
contains a temple dedicated to Balakeswur, which is said to have 
been, constructed by Ubhaya Singh, Raja of Sambalpur, in the 
18th century. Legend relates-that the Raja had gone to visit 
the temple then standing on the spot, and was given a flower by 
the priest, who told him it was a gift from the god. The Raja, 
however, noticed # hair in it and asked what if moant, whereapon 
the shrewd priest explained that the deity had hairs on his head 
liken man. ‘The Raja then gave orders that a stone temple was 
to be built in honour of the god with human hair. 

Garh Loisingh.— See Loisingh, 

Ghes.—A zamindari in the Bargarh subdivision, oxtending 
over 40 square miles. Population (1901) 6,669. It was origin- 
ally an appanage of the Boradsimbar zamindari, having been 
created by partition or assignment. The zamindirs are Binjhals 
by caste, and wore involved in the insurrection of Surendra Sai. 
One of the family was transported in 1864, and died while 
undergoing sentence. His son remained in outlawry for several 
veurs after the amnesty had been proclaimed, but was captured 
in 1865 and hanged for murder. The fuio/i paid by the zamindar 
is Res, 1,200, and his net income is Rs. 2,439. The estute was 
formerly under the manugement of the Courl of Wards, but was 
released in July 1908. 

Hansamura Katapali.—A village near the bank of the lb 
river about 5 miles from the Jharsagura railway station. Popula- 
tum (1901) 1,899. The village contains a large number of 
gardens, in which tobacco is successfully grown, and the soil us 
also very well suited for potato cultivation. There is u private 
shool here, in which Oriya is taught up to the Lower Primary 
standard. 

Hirakud,—A small islind lying between two branches of the 


_ River Mahanadi, about 6 miles north of Sambalpur. Its area is 


828 acres, but the population is very scanty, ouly 70 inhabitants 
being returned at the last census. The name means the dinmond 


‘island, diamond minting being formerly carried on by a class of 


people called Jhoras, for whose maintenance, it is said, the revenue 


of about 30 cn either bank of the river MabGnadi was 
} by the Rajas of Sambalpur. Those people 
d during the cold and hot weather, when the water was 
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low. The work was dono in the bed of the river in either branch, 
and some large and valuable diamonds are known to have been 
found in the right branch. Sanction has recently been given to 
the grant to Diwan Bahadur Kastur Chand of Kampti of a 
license to prospect for diaraonds and other precious stones. 

Huma.—aA village in the headquarters subdivinion, situated on 
the western bank of the Mahanadi, 14 miles south of Sambalpur. 
The village contains a temple dedicated to Mahadeva, which was 
built in the reign of Baliar Singh, the fifth Raja of Sambalpur, 
The worship of Mahadeve is said to have been fnitiated by a 
Gaura, who daily crossed the Mahanadi to a piace on the bank 
where the underlying rock cropped out. Here he daily offered 
his dole of milk, which was at once drunk up by the rock; and 
this miracalous circumstance led to enquiries, which ended in 
the construction of the present temple. Hiima is a place of 
pilgrimage, und is also visited by strangers out of curiosity to see 
the different kinds of fishin the river; the latter ure said to be so 
tume that they will cat sweetmeats from the hands of those who 
bathe close to the {emple. An annual fair is held here, which 
was formerly the oceasion of an agricultural show; the latter is 
now held at Sambalpur, The temple has an endowment consist- 
ing of Haima and 6 other villages, which have been exempted 
from assessment so long as the temple stands and the religious 
ceremonies ure maintained, The grant is an old ony, being said 
fo date back to the time of _Balram Deva, first Raja of 
Sambalpur. 

Jaipur.—See Kolabira. 

Jharsagura —A yillage in the north of the Sambalpur sub- 
division, situated 30 miles {o the north of Sambalpur. It 
contains a station on the main line of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, which is the junction for a branch line running to 
Sambalpur, a police station and a cettlement of grain-dealers 
established on land acquired by Government for the purpose. 
Tn the new /asti of Jharsugura there are a dispensary, a private 
Hindi school, and post office. The sanitation of the new basti 
is managed by a penchdyot under the Village Sanitation 
Act, XI of 1902, and section 34 °0f the Police Act is also in force. 
The old village of Jharsagura is only about half a mile from the 
new éasti and contains a Primary school. The population of both 
the éastis taken together is 4,306, according to the last census. _ 
The village is held mvaf by Babu Jagannath Singh, a member of 
. the Sambalpur Raj family. 

Jamartala.—A village in the dotth vt Borkakialns: ; 
” close to the border of the Patna State, It is surrou 
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full of caves, in which a number of Binjhils and other aborigines, 
who in 1900 committed many dacoities both in the Patné State 
and the Borasambar zimindari, used to take refuge. The ring- 
leader of the gang, Bakharyaé, and some of his followers, were 
caaght here, while drinking in the liquor shop. 

Jujumara.—A small village on the Sambalpur-Cuttack Road, 
situated about 20 miles east of Sambalpur. This isa sub- 
zamindari of the Loisingh estate held by a Gond, the sub- 
zamindar paying bis revenue to the zamindar of Loisingh. There 
was a considerable area of forest here, consisting mainly of sa/ 
trees, but the forest has been ruthlessly cleared. 

Kamgaon.—A village in the Bargarh /ahesi/, situated 8 miles 
north of Bargarh. It has a population (1901) of 1,529 sonls, 
most of whom are Kultas. The village is a very old one, and is 
said to have been established by the Kultés, when they migrated 
to this part of the country from the Baud State some 400 years 
ago. It containsa temple of Ramechandi (one of the names of 
Durga), which is held in great veneration by the Kultas, whose 
chief families, the Bhois and Padhans, are its priests. Tho temple 
is maintained by mudé/i plots in the village. 

Kharsal.—A zamindari in the north of the Bargarh sub- 
division, extending over 28 square miles. Population (1901) 6,322. 
The nuclons of the zamindari was formed in the reign of Baliar 
Singh, the fifth Raja of Sambalpur, by the grant of the village of 
Kharsal to one Udam Gond in reward for serviges rendered. In 
1860 the then zamindair was hanged for having taken an active 
part in Surendra Sai’s rebellion. The fakodi poid by the zamindar 
is Rs, 850 and his net income is Rs. 1,795. The zamindar hus 
the hereditary title of Sardar. 

Khinda.—A village situated 21 miles north of Sambalpur 
town near the Lapanga railway station. Population (1901) 
1,308. ‘This village is a mudaf grant assigned for the maintenance 
of the family of the late Sundar (Surendra) Sai, who belonged to 
the Itaj family of Sambalpur and claimed succession in preference 
to Raja Narayan Singh. This claim he endeavoured to enfores 
by means of disturbances, which culminated in the commission of 
& murder in 1840, for which he was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. Four years later this village was given muaf by Ttaja 
Narayan Singh for the maintenance of his family. He was 
released by the mutineers in 1857, and returning to Sambalpur 
headed a revolt against the British Government. In 1862 he 
submitted, but he was subsequently found to be carrying on secret 
intrigues, and was deported from the district in 1864. The 
Village is now held by Krishna Priyé Dei, the wife of Mitra 
Wie Ue | 
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Bhanu Sai, the son of Surendra Sai, who, boing involved in the 
rebellion with his father, was also deported. The Government of 
India having passed orders allowing Mitra Bhinu Sai to return fo, 
his home at Khinda, he returned there in 1907. 

Kodabaga.—A zamindari in the north-west of Sambalpur 
subdivision, extending over 29 square miles. Population (1901) 
5,176. The zamindaris a Gond by caste, and the family took 
an active part in the rebellion of Surendra Sai. The takoli of 
the estate is Rs. 800, and the net income of the zamindifir is 
Rs, 1,592. The present zamindar is a lady, and the estate is 
now under the management of the Court of Wards. The head- 
quarters are at Kodabaga, situated about 30 miles north-west of 
Sambalpur. 

Kolabira.—A zamindari in the north-east of the Sambalpur 
subdivision, extending over 278 square miles, of which 40 
square miles are under forest. Population (1901) 40,110. It was 
created in the reign of Jait Singh, Raja of Sambalpur, about 
1760, The then zamindar took an active part in the rebellion of 
Surendra Sai and was hanged, while his son died an outlaw. The 
vamindari was, however, restored after the amnesty. The takoli of 
the estate is Ks. 5,500, and the net income of the zamindar is 
Rs. 18,074. ‘The estate is now under the Court of Wards. It is 
also called the Jaipur estate. The headquarters are at Kolabira, 
situated about 25 miles north of Sambalpur, 

Kuilighoghar,—A temple situated in the jungle of mausd 
Chhaikhanch in the Kodabaga zamindari, about 31 miles north- 
west of Sambalpur. The village is a muafi grant assigned for the 
maintenance of the temple. The latter, which is dedicated tu 
Maheswar Baba and is supposed to be of superhuman construction, 
is a place of pilgrimage. There isa waterfall near the temple, and 
the deity is said to live in a pool at the foot of the fall, which is 
well stocked with fish and snakes, There is also a cave’ in the 
adjoiniug rocks called Maheswarnath, said to be his place of 
retreat. 

Kumbhari.- A village in the Bargarh ta/si/, situated about 8 
miles sonth of Pargarh, at the junction of the Jiré and Ranj 
rivers. Population (1901) 2,668. There aretwo old temples here, 
one dedicated to Mahadeva (Siva) and the other to Jagannath, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra. Both the temples are maintaimed by 
mudfi plots in the village, It is said that the best sugarcane in the 
district is grown in Kumbhari. 

Kuruan.—A village in the Bargarh ‘ahsi/, situated about 8 
miles south-east of Bargarh. Population (1901) 739, The village 
is a mudf village held by the samindar of | ees 
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district. There is an old temple here dedicated to 
Maheswari, also called Uma. Thetemple, which is maintained by 
the muafi plots given by the proprietor of the village, is a small 
tiled building; but the deity which it enshrines is held in great 
veneration by the Hindus, especially by Dumals, who furnish its 
priests. A yaird is held here in the month of the Dasaharai and is 
attended by a large number of people. Married people who have 
no children visit the temple on this occasion, On the eighth day 
of the bright fortnight of Dasabara, one of the Duméal priests of 
Maheswari is believed to be possessed by the deity, whose 
spiritual influence is shown by his violently shaking his head. On 
this one day in the year he has the privilege of taking 
out from the temple two sticks (made of mahua wood), which are 
said to be the sticks of the deity, and of washing them in the 
Danta river about a mile off. While proceeding to the river with 
the sticks, a crowd of Hindu worshippers follow with offerings. 
Those who long to have children fast on thie day and appear 
before the Dumal, while he is under the influence of the deity, 
The clothes of both husband and wife having been tied together, 
they fall at the feet of the Dumal, and do not rise until they are 
asked to do so by the deity speaking throngh his lips. They are 
then told whether their prayer for offspring has been granted 
or not. 
~ Lairai.—A zamindari in the west of the Sambalpur subdivi- 
sion, extending over 40 square miles, Population (1901) 6,815, 
The zamindar, Babu Brindaban Chandra Singh, is 1 Gond and 
pays a takoti of Rs. 750, his net income being Res. 1,628. The 
esiute was taken under the management of the Conrt of Wards 
in November 1908. The headquarters are at Laird, a kAdlea 
gaontiahi viliage in the Sambalpur subdivision, situated about 28 
miles north-east of Sambalpur. It coutains a ruined temple to 
which the-following legend attaches. Some 200 years ago, it is 
said, one Jewar Gond had a dream, in which it was revealed to 
him that a temple was buried under the ground where he lay. 
With difficulty he induced the people to believe him, but the 
place being dug up, his dream was found to be true, The popu- 
lation of the village.was 2,229 in 1901. 
Lakhanpur.—A village and police outpost in the north-west 
of the Bargarh subdivision, situated 25 miles north of Bargarh. 
Lt contains the site ofjan old fort, which Narayan Singh, Raja jof 
Sambalpur in the half of the 19th century, used as his resi- 
| nga.—A and railway station situated 22 miles 
: branch railway line from Sambalpur to 
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Jharsaguri,. Population (1901) 1,653. Thore is a temple of 
Ramchandi here, which is generally visited by the Kultas of the 
northern portion of the distriut, The village also contains a Pri- 
mary sohool, branch post offive aud police outpost, Mica is found 
here, but it is of poor quality. 

Loisingh. -A ygamindéyi in the south of|\the Sambalpar 
subdivision, extending over 95 square miles. Population (1901) 
4.286. This zamindari was created about 200 years ago by a 
former aja of Sambalpur, and its inhabitants, under the 
leadership of Surendra Sai, gave great trouble during the rebellion 
of 1857. Madhu, one of the family, was hanged for having 
taken part in the murder of Dr. Moore, mentioned in Chapter 
II, but his brother, Chandru, was restored to the estate after the 
amnesty. 

Machida.—A zamindari in the extreme north-east of the 
Sambalpur subdivision, extending over 10 square miles. Popula- 
tion (1901) 1,876, The occupant family is Gond and obtained 
the estate about 150 years ago. The /akoli of the estate is Rs, 200, 
and the net income of the zamindiri is Rs. 339. The estate is 
at present under the management of the Court of Wards. The 
headquarters of the zamindari are at Machida, about 25 miles 
north-west of Sambalpur. 

Mandomahal Sirgira.—A vamindiri in the Bargarh sub- 
division, situated to the south-west of Bijepur and extending over 
7 square miles, Population (1901) 1,144, The takofi fixed for 
the estate is Rs. 120, and the net income of the zamindar is 
Rs, 231, 

Moura.-—A village in the Bambalpur subdivision, situated 27 
miles north-west of Sambalpur on the Sambalpur-Bilaspur road road. 
Population (1901) 1,071, The village is said to have been the 
first place in the Barhelpar subdivision at which the Kultas 
settled, and it contains a temple of Ramchandi Devi, maintained 
by muafi plots, which is held in great veneration by them. There 
are also a Primary school and police outpost in the village. 

Narsinghnath.—A place of pilgrimage (irthe) in the Bori- 
simbar zamindari, situated about 20 miles south-west of Padam- 
pur, a few miles west of Borasimbar, and 2 miles from the village 
of Durgapuli, on the western flank of the Gandamardan range. 
The following acoount of the place (also called pe Bi is quoted 
from an article by Mr. Beglar in the Reports of the 
Survey of India, Vol. XIII, published in 1882, “The tirtha is 
at the source of the Papaharini Nala (a tributary of the Ang), 
atthe point where it finally leaves the hills after numberless 
cascades, It Tinga ai: Whe Sop alt Sg Pil aan pet to first aee the 
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light at the foot of a large mango tree, where it bubbles forth 
from a spring. It soon increases in volume by various additions, 
and descends the west slope of the hill in a series of cascades and 
rapids, some of which (three) are very high up, and of some 
height ; the third cascade being distinetly visible from » distance 
of fully 10 miles with the naked eye, and probably from a groater 
distance. The temples are situated at the point where it finally 
leaves the foot of the steep hill and starts on its way fairly in the 
undulating plains ; the temples are neither very large nor very 
remarkable, though sufficiently so for this part of India. 

“The most important temple is a tolerably large one in the 
Khajaraha style, once very elaborately soulptured inside and 
out, but having fallen into decay, has been repaired with a 
liberal allowance of plaster, which covers up everything. The 
mahamandapa, which, however, IL was not allowed to enter, has 
three entrances, and so far is an improvement on the Khajuraha 
style. These entrances are about the only external portions 
of the temple not buried in plaster ; they are small but vlaborately 
sculptured, All round the tower of the sanctum are rows of 
statues as at Khajuriha, but these rows of statues aro not con- 
tinued on to the mahadmandapa, which on this account, as well 
from a certain want of proportion (so far as I could judge by 
the age, for I was not allowed to measure) to the sanctum, I con- 
sider to be a subsequent addition, the original one having moat 
probably fallen down. Tho mahémandapa is supported internally 
on pillars, which are well curved and apparently old, so fur as 
I could judge looking at them from outside the entrances. 

“ Tradition ascribes the building of the temple to Bijal Deo 
Gangabauri, Raja of Orissa ; and it is said that seven successive 
Pandas have officiated as priests in this temple since its erection, 
This statement is certainly strange, and I accordingly interpret 
it thus:—that Bijal Deo was the founder, aud the temple fell 
into decay, but was repaired-at one time, since when seven suc- 
cessive Pandas have officiated. This would place the repair of 
the temples about 150 years back at the utmost, and its erection 
a few centuries earlier. But we have better grounds to go upon 
in determining the age of this temple from an inscription which 
is let into the wali The inscription, it is true, is on a detached 
slab simply let into the temple outside, and may or may not 
belong to it, but it certainly belongs to some temple which once 
at least existed here; and as this one is clearly the oldest now 
existing, and therefore, if not the identical one, at least one of a 
gcoup of temples to which the inscription belonged, its age can 
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it, if the statement of the inscription be not inconsistent with the 
age which, on architectural data, onght to be assigned to it. 

“The inscription is in transitional Oriy& characters, very 
closely approaching modern Oriya, It mentions a Bachha Raja 
of Patna and Bijal Raja, his son, and records the gift of the 
village of Loisinga. Itis dated, but here is the puzzle. The 
date is either 672 or 728, which is utterly inconsistent with the 
forms of the characters, if referred to_either the Saka or the 
Vikrama eras. 1 am therefore inclined to consider it as a Hijra 
date, for it was no uncommon thing to use the Hijra or the Fasli 
date all over Bengal down to so late as a score of years ago, and 
there is nothing improbable or impossible in its having been used 
elsewhere also, it being clearly the recognised official era,” 
If then we consider it as the Hijra, all difficulties are cleared 
away, for the form of the characters and the character of the 
architecture both agree with the date. 

“ Besides this principal temple, there are some other shrines, 
which are modern and of no interest ; there is one small shrine 
to Mahadeva, which appears old, on the opposite or north bank of 
the nullah, but it is of no interest. ‘The other objects of interest, 
or at least of reverence, are the various kunds or poola m the 
bed of the nullah, which are considered efficatious in washing 
away sins, The lowest is ata spot near the temple called Gan 
Kand, though why if should be called a Aund is not evident, as 
there is no pool, deop or shallow, here at all. Higher up, ata 
short distance, is a beautiful, small roaring cascade, which falis 
into a pool below ; the cascade is known asthe Gaj Dhar. Higher 
up is another with a fall of about 20 feet, known as the Bhim 
Dhar, and still higher, a small water-worn hole in the rocks on 
the right bauk, known as the Sita Kund; it is fabled to be the 
spot where Sita, going to wash certain soiled garments of hers, 
was blamed greatly by Rama for attempting to pollute the stream, 
and she accordingly scooped out the kund or hole” that exists. 
Higher up is the Panch Pandu Kund, and other sacred spots. 
‘There are several rock sculptures of rude exesation, mostly, 
figures of Siva, Nandi, and the Lingam, but also of Brahmi and 
of Vishnu and of some seated figures,” 

More recently Mr. G. R. Bhandarkar has given the following 
account of the remains in the Repoit of the Archmological 
Survey of India for 1904-05, 

“ The temple is situated at the foot of a hill, and is surrounded © 
on all sides by one of the thickest jungles of the Central 
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Provinces, A streamlet gurglies close by, the water of which is 
regarded as sacred, and at five places accumulates itself into five 
pools, called 4undas, The trees and shrubs, with which the hill 
is overgrown, are so ta)l and numerous, that even at midday the 
sunlight that filters through their foliageis hardly stronger or 
brighter than that of the morning outside the jungle. Higher 
up on the hill towards the south-east, near the first Jwada, are 
four colossal figures, rudely carved out of the rock. They are 
shown as the first four of the five Pindava brothers. Close beside 
the northern door of the temple is another huge mde figure 
carved out of the rock, which is pointed out as that of Sahadeva, 
the remaining fifth Pandava brother. Near him is another 
colossal figure, which is of Ganapati. Not far from these may be 
noticed, amongst the broken sculptures lying loose, a nicely 
chiselled pedestal with seven horses in front of it. The image 
which was originally set up on it must, doubtless, have buen that 
of Stirya. 

“The temple faces the cast, and consists of « shrine and 
jtymohan or hall, In front of the templ4, on the other side of 
the streamlet, isa Garuda stambia or pillar, with small niche 
at the top where a lamp is lighted during the Drvdri festival. It 
is said to have been erected bnt seven years ago. Near the 
jagmohan are small chambers, which are modern erections. One 
of them is used as a granary and a cooking-room, where the bhoga 
or offering made tothe deity is prepared. Others sre ocoupied 
by the pijdris or worshippers, and one of them has been reserved 
as a dharamsdla for pilgrims. 

“The walls of the jagmohan, as they are at present, are 
unquestionably rebuilt. The hall had originally three doorways, 
facing the east, north, and south ; but now only the first two 
remain, the third being blocked up and replaced with miasonry 
work, thus giving an uncouth and unsymmetrical shape to the 
side wall. The remaining door-frames are of stone ofa dark 
colour, and are deeply and beautifully carved. That on the 
north has Gajalaksmi occupying the post of honour on the lintel. 
Lakemi sits on a padmdsana or lotus throne with her right leg 
resting on the throne and her left lmnging loose and touching a 
stool down below. On each side of her is a chawri bearer, and 
above the latter are two elephants, one on each side, standing on 

. lotuses and holding \water pitchers in their trunks. In old 
temples in the south, Gajalaksmi plays a prominent part on the 

ys, specially of the halls. And itis not surprising that 

figure of Gajalaksmi should be seen in an old temple in 
a, which is with the sonth more than with the 
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north; and, asa matter of fact, even in Orissa, at Cuttack, we 
meet with a sculpture representing Gajalakemi in one of its 
ancient caves,” : ' 

“ Now, to turn to the temple of Narasinhanitha :—the door- 
frame on the north has three moyldings, the central one mostly 
carved with pairs of musicians; and the other two with floral 
ornamentation, It holds, in relief near the bottom on its proper 
right, Siva in one compartment and Ganga on a makara or 
crocodile in the other, and on its proper left, Siva again in one 
compartment and Yamuna on a firma or tortoise in the other. 
The door-frame facing the east is almost exactly like this, but 
the figures at the bottom are not Siva and Ganga or Yamuna, 
but a dearapala or door-keeper and a female chanst bearer. In the 
projecting wall above this doorway are Navagraia or the Nine 
Planets, which are generally sculptured over the entrances of 
halls or shrines to ward off the influence of evil spirits. Near 
this door-frame on its proper left is the standing image of a 
warrior with hands folded and with a sword held against the 
breast between it and the left hand. Judging from analogous 
instanoes, this seems to have beon a figure of the personage who 
was principally connected with either the construction or the 
restoration of the temple, The roof of the jagmohan is supported 
by the walls, and four columns of stone of a reddish colour and 
nicely sculptured. In the walls, outside, have been built some 
sculptures, which, in all likelihood, formed part of the original 
exterior of the hall. 7 

“On the lintel of the shrine doorway is again a figure of 
Gajalaksmi, but here Laksmi is seated cross-legged. The door 
jambe contain, near the bottom, images of Jaya and Vijaya in 
niches elegantly carved. In other respects, the shrine door-frame 
is plain and devoid of all ornamentation. There are only three— 
the principal—niches on the exterior of the shrine. That facing 
the north has an image of Trivikrama with four hands, one 
broken off and the other three bearing a conch, a discus, and a 
_ mace. Near his foot, on one side, is Laksmi and on the other are 
- three figures, viz., of Vamana, Bali, and his minister. In the niche 
at the back is Narasinha, and in that facing the south, Varaha. 

“Inside the shrine is a very small image of what is called by 
the people there Marjarakesari, a form of Vishnu with the head 
of a cat and the body of a lion. It is thickly swathed in clothes 
and has a brass nose, eyes, and mouth. A long description of 
the genesis of this incarnation of Vishnu has been set forth in o 
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local maéhaimya composed in Oriya, but a brief account of it will 
not here be out of place. A certain rishi was performing religi- 
ous austerities on the banks of the Godavari. He hada daugh- 
ter of the name of Milati, Ravana, the demon king of 
Ceylon, once came thither and was smitten with her beauty. He 
ravished her, and thereupon the risfii cursed her and forthwith 
quitted the place. She fell into a swoon, and was thrown in this 
condition into the river by Ravana, But Godavari protected her, 
and she was brought back safely to the bank. When she 
regained her consciousness, she began to search after her father, 
Finding her search to be fruitless, she took to weeping. Her 
wailings were heard by Miisaka (mouse), the vehicle of Ganapati, 
who came up to her. He promised to restore her to her father 
on condition of enjoying inlercourse with her; and thus from 
Ravana and Misuka was born of her a demon called Misa- 
kadatta. When the latter grew up, he ate bis mother up. 
Thereafter he performed religious ansterities, which propitiated 
Siva. The god conferred on him the boon that he would haye 
cause for fear from none but Narasinha of the Satya Yuga, 
The demon thus became a source of trouble to the gods, The 
gods repaired to Rama Chandra and prayed for his merey. 
Rama Chandra assumed the form of Narasinha and came within 
sight of Misakadattsa. ‘The latter fled in fear, and was 
pursued by Narasinha. The demon approached the mountain 
called Gandhagiri, where the temple stands, and besought him to 
grant him refuge. This was granted, and the demon assumed the 
form of n mouse and entered the mountain, Nurasinha had, there- 
fore, to become a cat, and continued the pursuit. Dut Gandha- 
giri interceded, and so did the gods also, who requested Nara. 
sinha to establish himself thera in that feline form, and devour 
Miisakadatta when he came out. 
“Into’ the wall of the hali on the outside and facing the 
- pouth has been stuck a slab of black stone with an inscription 
engraved thereon in Oriya characters and in Sanskrit language 
i with Oriyi words. The slab has been so deeply 
inserted that it is difficult te take an inked impression .of the 
inscription. If; contains four lines of writing, and, as it ig 
a little abraded, it is not easy to decipher it. The inscription 
records that the temple of Norasinha was built on the Marjara 
mountain by Wejaladevaraja, eon of Vairajadevaraja, King of 
Patni, which lies to \the other sidé of the mountain. The 
mountain is called Gandhagiri in the mahdimya, but is named 
Mirjara-parvata in the inscription, doubtless after mdryjara, the 
feline form, in which, aecording to the logend, Narasinha resided, 
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“The date of the inscription is unfortunately lost, but it 
does not seom very difficult to arrive at an spproximate date. 
In thelist of the Maharijas of Patna supplied in the Central 
Provinces Gazetteer on pages 483.484, the consecutive names 
corresponding to Vairijadeva and Vejiladeva of our iption 
are Baijul Deo I, and Baikraj Deo, the third and fourth princes 
respectively. It will ‘be perceived that here the order of 
succession is reversed, and that the name of Baikraj Deo sbould 
have preceded that of Baijul Deo J., but such aslip in the 
genealogical list is pardonable, when it has to be taken so far 
back as 500 or 600 years. Now, from the same Gazetteer we 
learn that Rumail Deo, the first king of the dynasty, was born 
about the year 1250 A.D., and was adopted by the chief of 
Kholagarh, whom he sueceeded when he came of age. Supposing 
that he came of age at twenty-one years, he ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1271. He is supposed to have reigned for thirty-two 
years, and lis successor, Mahaling Singh, for six years.. Baikraj 
Deo, who must be the Vairajadeva of our inscription, and who, 
as just shown, must be supposed to be the third, and not the 
fourth, prince in the dynastic list, and consequently the successor 
of Mahaling Singh, thus came to the throne in A.D. 1809. 
Baikraj Deo reigned for thirteen years, and thus we obtain 
A.D. 1323 asthe date of his successor Baijul Deo’s accession. 
We have sixty-five years as the duration of Baijul Deo's reign. 
Laijul Deo, therefore, reigned from A.D. 1828 to A.D 1987. 
Now, according to Mr. Robert Sewell’s Chronological Tables 
the cyclic year Vikiri, mentioned in our inscription, fell in 
A.D, 1359, It is, therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that 
our inscription was dated in A.D, 1359-60. 

“The inscription says that the temple of Narasinhanatha was 
built by Vejaladeva, but we are aware of many instances of kings 
and chiefs speaking of themselves as having erected temples when 
they merely reconstructed them or some parts of them, eo that 
it is by no means certain whether Vejaladeva actually built, or 


simply rebuilt, the temple, or, what is highly probable, the 


jagmohan, which, as it stands, is doubtless a modern reconstruction. 
“From the architectural point of view, our temple has to be 


assigned to approximately the same poriod when the celebrated 
Black Pagoda at Konarak was built’ The walls and spire of 


the shrines of both the temples bear a remarkably close 
resemblance in style to each other. Perhaps some. alight 
difference may be perceived with regard to the amaleka & 
finial of the spire, which are not so marked and distinet in ¢ 
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that the temnple of Narasinbanttha is white-washed every third 
year, and, in fact, it was so being white-washed when I visited 
it. The difference that is discernible has thus been caused by 
thick coatings of plaster that must have been carried on for years. 
It is only with respect to their jagmohans that any difference 
worth calling such may be noticed, but the hall of the temple of 
Narasinhanathsa, as stated above, has undergone repairs and 
restoration, and cannot thus be expected to be in its original 
form. Our temple is, no doubt, somewhat less elaborately carved 
than the Black Pagoda, but it by no means shows any deteriora- 
tion of style, and it may, on account of its very lack of the 
exuberance of detail, be slightly earlier in age. 

“The Black Pagoda is popularly believed to have been built by 
King Narasinhadeva I., and the published copper-plates of the 
Gangu Kings also tell us that he built a temple to the Sun at 
Konakona. Even supposing that Kon&kona is Konarak, if does 
not follow that the temple was erected so late as the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when Narasinhadeva I. flourished, The practice 
of kings taking credit for building new temples, when they 
merely restored, rebuilt or repaired those existing in their time, is 
too common to require any new illustration. From a strictly 
architectural point, the construction of the Black Pagoda has 
been escribed by Fergusson to the latter half of the ninth 
century, and our temple, which corresponds to it in style, 


cannot be of a later period. The deeply and artistically 


sculptured doors of the jagmohan, and especially the carving of 
the Gangé and Yamuna at the bottom of one of them, which 
are met with only in very early temples, are alone sufticient to 
show that our temple could not have been constructed later than 
the ninth century. The inscription then informs us that the 
temple itself or, more accurately, the jagmohan, was rebuilt 
afterwards, in A.D, 1359-60, by Vejaladeva.” 

To this interesting description it may be added that it is now 
generally agreed that the Konfrak temple was erected in the 
13th century A.D, If, therefore, the resemblance of architecture 
is to be relied se pa the Narsinghnath temple was built in the 

Whateve may be its date, it is one of the most 

aoés in the » dastriok, for the hill behind the shrine 
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gamindirs of Bheran and Patkulanda, the tradition being that 
the family originally came from Mandl, some 700 years ago, and 
settled at Patkulanda. ‘The ‘ckuli fixed for the estate is Rs. 1,200, 
and the net income is Rs. 2,439 : 

Patkulanda.—A zamindiri in the Bargarh subdivision, 
extending over six square miles. Population (1901) 1,279. The 
zamindir is Gond by a caste. The éakoli of the estate is Rs, 300, 
and the net income of the zamindari is Rs, 441. 

Rajpur.—A zamindari in the north of the Sambulpur sub- 
division, extending over 36 square miles. Population (1901) 
5,030. It is said to have been created by Madhukar Sai, the 
fourth Raja of Sambalpur, in favour of one of his sons; and the 
gamindare are Chauhin ktajputs. The (fakoli of the estate is” 
Rs. 600, and the net income of the zamindar is Rs. 2,003. The 
present zamindir, Madhukar Sai, exercises second-class magis- 
terial powers. There are a primary school and branch post office 
at the headquarters, Kajpur. 

Rampela.—A village situated about 14 miles north of 
Sembalpur. This is the biggest village in the Sambalpur sub- 
division, the population at the census of 1901 being 4,658, con- 
sisting largely of Jharuaé Brahmans, weavers and braziers 
(Kansaris), It is also one of the centres of the weaving industry, 
saris and dhotis of good quality being made by the Bhulias.» 
here are an Anglo-Vernacular Middle school, to which is 
attached a boarding-house with accommodation for about 40 boys, 
a Guru-training school, a girls’ school and a police outpost. A 
road maintained by the District Council connects the village with 
the Rongali railway station. 

Rampuar.—A zamindari in the Sambalpur subdivision, extend- 
ing over 149 square miles, of which 23 square miles are under _ 
forest. Population (1901) 18,860. It was created in the reign ~ 
of Chhatra Sai in 1684, by whom it was conferred on a Rajput 
named Pran Nath, » scion of the royal house. In the time of 
Raja Narayan Singh, several of the relations. of tlie zamindar 
were murdered by Surendra Sai and Udwant Sai, who for this 
offence were sentenced to imprisonment for life. The ¢akoli of 
tho estete is Rs. 2,000, and the income of the zamindar is Rs. 4,621. 
The headquarters are at Rampur, about 25 miles north-west of _ 
Sambalpur, which contains a police outpost. 

Sambalpur.—Principal town and headquarters of the district, 
situated in 21° 28’ N. and 83° 58’ E. It is the terminus of a 








railway-station is 14 miles from the town and 2} miles from the 
civil station, The population of the town in 1901 was 12,870, as 
compared with 14,571 in 1891; but the decrease is due to the fact 
that certain villages adjoining Sambalpur, which were included 
in the town at the census of 1891, were excluded from it at the 
last census. Excluding those villages, the population increased 
by more than 30 per cent. in the decade. 

The town lies along the left or north-oastern bank of the 
Mahanadi, and is very picturesquely situated. The view is 
espocially fine in September, when, from such point as tho cirouit- 
house hill overlooking the river, fields heavy with irrigated rice 
can be seen stretching away for miles together, while in the back- 
ground wooded hills fringe the horizon, seeming in the clear 
atmosphere of this season to be less than half their real distance 
away. In the foreground is the Mahinadi, which is nearly a 
mile broad. During the rains it is often full from-bank to bank, 
and on one or two occasions it has been known to overflow its 
banks and submerge part of the town. When the monsoon is 
over, it falls rapidly, aud during the greater part of the year 
there is only a small stream some forty or fifty yards wide. 
Opposite the town the river bed is studded with rocks, which are 
& serious obstacle to navigation. The banks are well wooded with 
numerous groves of mango and other trees. During the open 
season a pontoon bridge is maintained by the Bengal-Nagpur | 
Railway, giving place to a ferry during the rains. 

Sambalpur derives its name from the goddess Samlai Devi, 
its tutelary deity, who was installed here by Balram Deva, the 
founder of the town and first Raji of Sumbalpur. Legend 
relates that Balram Deva, who had been given a grant of this — 
part of the country by his brother, the Raja of Patn’, established 
himself at place called Chaurpur on the northern bank of the 
Mah&nadi. One day while hunting, he crossed the river, and 
set his hounds at-a hare, only to find after a long chase 
they had been repulsed by it. Struck by this extraordi 
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Balriam Deva was between ‘the city police-ttation and Santi 
Devi's temple. 

The goddess is now wovtnige’s in a temple called Samlai Gudi, , 
said to have been erected by Chhatra Sai, the seventh Raja of 
Sambalpur. The image of Samlai is a large block of stone, in - 
the middle of which is a projection with a narrow ve regarded 
as the mouth, On both sides of this are depressions ‘covered 
with beaten gold leaf to represent the eyes. The temple itself 
is a square building standing on a high plinth and surmounted 
by aspire. It has a verandah on each side and four domes at the - 
corners, andis built of stone cemented with mortar. Another 
temple, known as the temple of Bara Jagannath, which is within 
the Gopalji Math, is said to have been erected by Bansi Gopil, 
a son of Balabhadra Sai, third Raja of Sambalpur, when he 
embraced Vaishnavism. It is believed to have been the first 
Vaishnava temple constructed in the Sambalpur district, in 
whick old Vaishnava temples are comparatively rare. 

A third temple, called (he Brahmapura temple, because it is 
situated in Brahmapura, the Brahman quarter, is of great sanctity, 
many civil suits being decided by the oaths of parties taken at 
it. The temple is a small one, but it has a large hall in front 
with a roof consisting of nine hemispherical vaults, The door- 
frame of the temple is made of a reddish-coloured marble, and on 
the architrave is carved an image of Krishna sitting upon a. lotus 
and playing a flute. On the right jamb of the door there are 
nine images carved, and inside the nine domes are more carvings 
believed to represent the nine avatdras of Vishnu, the tenth being 
represented by Krishna himself over the doorway. Inside the 
temple are images of Jagannith, Balabhadra and Subhadr& carved 
in wood, Of the other temples in the town the only ones l 
for mention are those of Patneswari Devi and Ananta Sajya, built 
like the Bara Jagannath temple between 1500 and 1600 A.D. 
They are of uniform design, and not remarkable eae! of | 
nie Reset or solidity of structure. 

Historically, the old fort to the north-west of the foun’ ign >. 

~ more interesting. This is said to have been built in the begin- 
ning of the 18th century by Raja Ajit Singh, who was naturally ~ 
induced by the raids of the Marathas to fortify the portion of the. 
town in which his palace stood. He therefore excavated a moat 
round the palace, the two ends of which joined the Mahénadi, 
one at the side on which the city police-station stands, and 
the other to the west of Samlai Gudi. AS sane the ae 
{horny bamboos were planted to form a pareiy cone invaders, 
: apd tivn bank of the Mahinadi tees thoi Mohan 0 A | 
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Salli Gudi, e length of 2,443 foet, waa defended by a stone 
wall, Towers or bastions with embrasures for guns were erected 
at intervals on the wall. They were 18 feet high and 72 feet in 
ciroumference, and were faced with stone 3 feet thick and filled 
in with earth. Nothing now remains of the fort but the corumb- 
ling stone wall on the river face and a few mouldering bastions, 
One gateway only is left, that of Samlai near the temple of the 
goddess, and though the remains of the moat are still visible, it is 
filled up here and there, 

Sambalpur is divided into two portions. The station, which 
contains the public offices and courts, and the houses of the civil 
officers, is pleasantly situated on the bank of the Mahanadi, to 
the south and a little to the east of the native town. The latter 
is also on the river bank and, including the suburbs, is about 
2 miles long by a quarter of a mile broad. It includes a large 
suburb ealled Bara Bazar, which is separated from the town 
proper by the area comprised within the old fort walls. This 
bazar was formerly a mere marketplace, but gradually attracted 
settlers as the town became larger, and is now chiefly inhabited 
by goldsmiths, weavers, boatmen and fishermen. Besides the 
Government offices, civil and criminal courts, there are a jail, 
dispensary, circuit-house, dak bungalow, cooly depéta, a covered 
market, a serai near the town, and another on the opposite 
side of the river. The Baptist Mission has a station here, and 
usually two missionaries reside in the town. Sambalpur is also 
the headquarters of the Political Agent of the Orissa Feudatory 
States and Tributary Mahle. 

Among other modern buildings may be mentioned the town 
hall, called the Victoria Memorial District Hall, which was 
erected from subscriptions raised to commemorate the reign of 
Queen Victoria, the building being opened in 1904. A veteri- 
nary has also been established, which is maintained 
by. the District Council and Municipality. The educational 
institutions include a high school with a boarding-house 


’ attached, a girls’ school and six primary schools. Of the six 


~ 


primary schools, four teach Oriya, one Hindi and one Urdi. The 
Hindi school is maintained by Government, and the Urdii school 


“ by a fixed apnual gravt from the Municipality and by private 


subscriptions. The four Oriya schools are maintained by tho 
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formerly Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces and late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The town also contains a leper 
asylum, which is maintained by private subseriptions and from * 
the rent of a bungalow left for this purpose by Mr. Gi 

A fund, controlled by five trastees, has been established for fecd- 
ing pilgrims, one Kasi Nath, a Hospital Assistant, having left 
Rs. 20,000, the interest on which was to be devoted to feeding 
beggars and pilgrims on the way to Jagannath. Every pilgrim 
gets a full day's food, and every beggar relieved gets a handful. 
A wing of a native regiment was stationed here till 1902. . 

The river Mahanadi is the main source of the water-supply 
of the town, and, in addition to this, there are some selected tanks 
and wells reserved for drinking purposes. An off-shoot from the 
main stream of the Mahanadi is led through the sand after the 
manner of a canal, so that water can always be obtained near the 
bank on which the town is situated, At present, however, the 
flow of water is obstructed by some huge rocks near the Victoria 
Ghat. 

Sambalpur Subdivision. —Eastern subdivision of the district, 
extending over an area of 1,599 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Gangpur Feudatory State, on the north-eust and 
east by the Bamra State, on the south-east) by the Rairikhol 
State, on the south by the Rairikhol and Sonpur States, on the 
south-west and west by the Bargarh subdivision, and on the north- 
west by the Padampur zamindari. With the exception of a small 
group of villages lying along the western bank of the Mahanadi, 
the whole subdivision lies to the north and east of that river. 
Most of the subdivision is under oultivation, but there are a 
number of roeky hills and ranges, and a considerable area is under 
forest. The principal forests are included in»the Gichimora 
block to the north-east, and in a large straggling area in the hills 
to the south, which forms a kind of boundary between the khdlsa 
area and the Tampargarh estate and the Loisingh zamindari, . 
The kkdisa extends over 743 square miles, and: there are 7 
samindaris, viz., Kolabira, Rampur, Laira, Rajpur, Kodabaga, 


Loisingh and Machida. For administrative purposes the sub- 


division is divided into 4 thanas, vis, Sambalpur, Jharsagura, _ 
Sahaspur and Baghra. The population in 1901 was 274,051, and — 
the density of population was 171 persons to the square mile. — 
Sasan.—A village in the Sambalpur subdivision, situated 8 
miles north of Sambalpur; there is a railway” station of the samo 
name in the village of Ranikhinda. It contains a police outpost 
and a temple dedicated to Gopimath, which was built in the 18th 
century during the reign of Ajit wah but eps dilapidated 








name shows, a sdsan grant, and are muaft malyusari 


The term sdsan is an old one dating back to the time when 
Brahmans enjoyed the patronage of ruling Rajis. They were 
given numerous grants of villages rent-free, and the central 
portions of éuch villages were marked out for the exclusive resi- 
dence of Brahman families devoted to the practice of religious 
rites or the cultivation of Sanskrit learning. A typical sdsan, as 
the Brahman portion of the village was called, had a road, 
some ten feet broad, running through it, lined on each side by 
coconut groves, behind which were the residences of the Brahman 
families desoended from the grantees. 

Sohel4.—A village in the Bargarh ‘ahsi/, situated 15 miles 
west of Bargarh. Population (1901) 1,597. The village is on 
the Raipur-Sambalpur road and is one of tho chief trade centres 
in the Bargarh /ahsi/. Some Outchi and Marwari merchants have 
‘established shops here and purchase grain in large quantities for 
export. The village contains a sarai, said to be the best of the 
District Oouncil sarais in the district, a post-office, police-station, 
and Primary school. 

Uttal-Baisi.—See Bijepur. 

‘Uttartir.—See Dakshintir. 
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of justice, 185.186. 

Administrative changes, 37-39; charges 
and stall, T80. 

Agharias, cultivation of, 109, 110, 

LKzricultaral statistics, 112; Association, 
120-121 ; shdw, 121; classes, 146, 

Agriculture, 106-121, 

Ajit, Singh, 23; rule of, 42, 43, 

Akshaya trittyd, BG 

Aleks religion, 60. 

Alluvium, 6. 

Alna Brahmans, 80, 81. 

Ambabhoni, description of, 8, 197; thana 
at, 156. 

Amusements, 56. | 

Ang river, ‘description of, 6, 

Animism, 62-64, 54, 86. 

\ Aranyak Bribmans, 80, 

. Arhapari, 56. 

Artisans, wages of, 167. 

Assam, emigration to, 144-145. 

Assessment of rents, 185, 

Assignees in eamindiiris, 178. 


revenue, 104-179 ; general, 180-188; | 


ed a i> : S ts 
a * ~ ; Wide sty" 
=4 ~ ae ’ i _ oat 
. 
- ; 
A. B. 
Aboriginal races, 65, 66; eduention of | Bibuband, 159. 
196. | Bégdihi, outpost at, 186, 
Achharé cultivation, 114. | Bagheli dialect, 57. 
Administration, forset, 96-104; lund _ Baghri, thina at, 186. 


Bahl jand, 107, 108 ; rents of, 

Baisi, 199. 

Bilakeswar temple, logoml of, 2 

Balid woi), 108. 

Baliir Singh, 22. 

Balrim Deva, 22. 

| Bandh (tank), deecription of, 1] 

Bandha, 88. 

| Bangla sugarcane | 17. 

Baptist Mission, 64; school of, 

Rarabakbra cave, 202. 

Warapabir hills, 3-4; 27. 

Barapabar range, forests of, 96-! 

Barchha land, 116; rents of, 13: 

Hargarh, 55, 94, 121; rainfal 
dispensary at, 95; roads to ¢ 
161; sub-registry office at, 18 
at, 186; description of, 197. 
Bargarh Loca) Board, 191, 192. 

| Bargarh plain, description of, 3 


Bargerh Subdivision, deserijy 
\ 198. 
Barhiis, 76, 78, 
| Far¢ jand, 108; rents of, 134, 
Barmatia soil, 108. 


Barpali, 55, 94, 160, 162; road 
i 186; description 
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_ Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 159. 
Berna land, 107, 108; rents of, 134, 


Bet Bt begari, 167, 178-179. J 


Bhagabatgadi, 83, 
Bibagel system of rents, 136. 


Bhai-jiuntia, 89. 
Bhawani Pandit, 41. 
Bheran, 152, 199; outpost at, 186, 
Bheran river, 6. 
Bheran ssmindari, 164, 169, 170; des- 
_  ¢ription of, 199. 
Bhikampur, 156. 
Bhim Dhir, 210. 
Bhimgirii Brahmans, 80, 
Bhogra-bhog’ tenures, 175. 
Bhuiyas, 65. 
Bhukté, 121, 156. 
Bhuliis, 152. 
Bhap Singh, Marithi Governor, 24, 
Phutiar (abourer), 187. 
Bhuti tambi, 137. 
Bihura, 115. 
Bijepur, 152, 199; outpost at, 186. 
Bijepur zawindiri, 164, 1€9, 170; des- 
cription of, 199. 
Bilispur road, 161. 
Bindubasbini, 77. 
Binjhals, 65, 66, 76-79. 
Binjbwirs, 76. 
Binki, 160, 162. 
Birds, 17-18. 
Bwihi, cultivation of, 116. 
Birth-rate, 91. 
BirtiG grants, 165. 
Birtiiis, 69. 
Bisaikeli, 199. 
98. 
, 96. 
Boarding houses, 196. 
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- Buffaloes, 17. 
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“Gn, 186; roads in, 161; excise syste 

» in, 183-184; description ob S000, 4 
Botany, 12-15. 
“Boundaries of the dis 
Bays’ schools, 1 98. 
Brahmans, 66, 80-82, 
Brihmani, outpost at, 186, 
Brahmapura, 218, 
Brahmottar grants, 165; land, 176, 
Bias manufacture, 153-154. 
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Bura Deo, 75, 


C. 


Cadenhead, Dr., 28. 
Calamities, natural, 122-182, 
Cur festival, 88. 
Costes and tribes, 65-82, 
Cattle, 121 ; diseases, 121 ; markers, 156, 
Census statistics, 63. 
Central Provinces, transfer of Sembalpar. 
to and from, 37-89. a 
Centres of trade, 156. 
Chakerkend, 159 ; outpost at, 196, 
Chap (vont), 162. : 
Chamiirs, 59, ’ ) 
Charitable dispensaries, 95, 
Chauktda@rs, 187, 188. : 
Chaurpnr, description of, 201-202, Ver 
Chhattisgaxhi dialect, 57. "Ba, 
Chichendré, 152, . 4 
Cholera, epidemics of, 93. Vy 
Christians, 64. “eG \ 
Civil justice, sdeinisttasian'ol, 8h... | 
Climate, 18-19; Motte’s account ot) o 
in relation to health, 90. aor 
Clive, Lora, 40; 49. ay: 
Cloth weaving, 152 eg —o 
ee i fh : uh oe 








‘Cotton, cultivation vf, 118 ; weaving... Dangripali, ediput at, 186 a 
162. | Dutha Deo, 64, 7 
Country @pirit, “manvfacture and. con. | Dwiiri Ghit, 197. | 
sumption of, 181-182, ~ Dysentery, 92. | 1. 
Courts, civil and criminal, 185. 
~ Crawford, Mr., 28. E. ra 
Creepers, 14. | Education, 194-198; progress of, 194. | 
Crimes, 185. 195 ; statistics of, 195; secondary,  —~ 


Criminal justice, administration of, 185, 

Crops, principal, 112-118. 

Cultivation, 105-121; extension 
improvement of, 119-120. 

Catchis, 147, 

Cuttack road, 160-161. 


and 
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Dacoity, 185. 

Dak roud, 158, 

Dakshintir, 1, 202. 

DélimG stone, 155. 

“Dambis, 67. 

Dances, 86, 

Danta river, 6. 

Dantg@jbaonjor river, 159. 
 Dasahara festival, 88-89. 
Deaf-mutisin, 93. 

Denth-rate, 91. 
. Debottar grants, 165; lands, 176. 
3, 27 ; description of, 202, 

Density of population, 63, 54. 

, Dita, 162,166, 160 ; outpost at, 186 ; 


description of, 202, 208,” 
Dhotts, 150. 
eas ah 6 hae ae, ig 
| Diseases, 
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195; primary, 195; of Mubam © 
madans and aboriginails, 196, © 
Elephants, 16, 17. Wa 

Ewigration, 54, 55 ; to Assam, 144, 146, 

English, suzeraiuty of, 26-27; annex 4 
ation by, 27-28; early administration, — 
30-81, 

Excise, administration of, 181-184, 

Exports, 165. 

Extension of cultivation, 119 120, 


F. 


Famines, carly, 122; of 1897, 122, 1284 

of 1900, 128-182; prices in, 122, 125- — 

127, 
Fauna, 15-18. ; 
Female education, 196. ad , 
Ferries, 159. —. oe 
Festivals, 86-89, : oe 
Fonda] system of Sambalpur, 

Motte’s account of, 50, 51, * 
Fever, prevalence of, 91.93. ee 
Fibre crops, cultivation of, 118, A at, 
Field labourers, 146. : PAD 
Fish, 18. | ‘oe 
Food of the people, 83 84. Ge 
Forests, 96-104; reeorved foeain96-100 5 ih 
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woes | tamindiri forests, 100.302; villuge 
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Gaisilat, outpost at, 185, 
Gaj Dhar, 210, 
Galena, 9. . 

Game birds, 17, 18, 

Gan Kund, 210. 

Gandamardan range, 4, 7. 

Gindapara, 88, 

Giindas, 66, 67-69, 187, 188; iv famine 
time, 180; emigration of, 144, 145; 
occupations of, 149, 152 ; 

Ganja, consumption of, 182, 183, 

Gaontiahi tenures, 174-175. 

GaonltGs, 84, 165, 166; status of, 
178, 

Garden produce, 119. 

Garh Loisingh, 172. Also see Loisingh. 

Garhjit States, 21, 22, 

* Garhtia, 165, 
Gauras, 66, 70 
~ General administration, 180-188. 
* Geology, 6-12. 
Ghisiiis, 155. 
Ghennupili, outpost at, 186, 
(thes zumindiri, 164, 169, 170; description 

of, 203. 

Gibbon, mention of Sambalpur by, 20 

Gichimora, 88. 

Girls’ schools, 196, 

Glass bangles, 155. = « 

Gold, deposits of, 9; mining of, 154, 

Gold ware, 154. 

Gondi language, 57. ' 
." religion of, 62.64 3 festival of, 88. 
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174, 


cr 


twaki hill, 4, 
Grasses, 15. 
Grazing grounds, 121. 
 Guja bill, 4, 
ae | Gulji, cultivation of, 116, 
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Hérinpap, 208 fe See 

Hithibari river, 161. . 

Health, public, 90-95, ete ap 

Hemp drags, 182, 183, > 

High school, 195.. | : 

Hill system 8-5, 4 3. seh 

Hindi language, 57; oficial adoption of,< 
38. 

Hindu sects, 58 62, 

Hirakud, diamonds at, 10, 11; description ‘ 
of, 208-204. 

History of the district, 20, 39; Sambal. 
pur in 1760, 40.52. , 

“Honorary Magistrates, 185e- : 4 y 

Houars of the people, 82, 5 

Himi, 121, 156; deseription of, Pee “4 i. 
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a. ’ Mie *S ; ; 
Ib river, description of, 6... 0°. { 
Immigration, 54, 55, ~wersthee 
Impey, Major, 35, 36. Ys : 4 
Imports, 155. , “SA =f 
Incidence of lund revenne, 168. | ~ 
Income-tax, 184-185. s =e 
Industrial closses, 146. a 
Industries, 147-155 ; jail, 188, me 
Snfirmities, 93. +’ aay 
Inoculation, 95. + eS) 
Insanity, 98, “I “aye 


! ren or, 8,159 ; smelting and manufac: , 
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iidsaogusi-Sembaipar branch ay 159, 
Jharvi Brihmans, 80, 81. . 
‘Thar’ Gauras, 70, 
“ Shorts, )0. 
“Jbaljor river, 160. 
Jira river, 6, 159. 
Jonk river, 6. 
- Jowar, cultivation of, 116. 
Judicial stuff, 186. 


Jujmnirs, 161, 172 ; deseription of, 205. 


Justice, administration of, 185-186. 
Mg Jute, 120, 12). 
inl, Fee 
Kado carishta, 86. 
 'Kadobabal, gutpost at, 186, 
\ Kiiipshir, legendary invasion of, 22-23. 
i _Kimgion, description of, 205. 
Kamil jama,171, 172. 
~ Kiinsaris, 153, 
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ox urukh language, 67. 


| Kolabira, 24, 38, 152. 


 Kuras, 65, 66, 137. 


“Khareal samindisi, 164, 169, 1; 


description of, 206. 


- Kbaruris, 158.. ‘ - 
| Kbindi, 82 ; deseriptjon of, 208-206, | 


Khonds, 65, 66, 
Kisin language, 57. ' 


| Kisins, rit 66. 
_ Kitchens, famine, 125, 128. 
Kittoe, account of Sambalpur by, 28, 29, 


Kotabagi yamindari, 164, 169, 170 ; \ 
description of, 206, : 

Kodo cultivation of, 115, ° 

Kolabiré samindari, 164, 169, 270; 
description of, 206. 

Kolitis, 71. 

Kol language, 57. 

Kols, 65, 66, 

Kosd, 149. 

Kosltas, 150, 151. 


- Kotwdre, duties of, 186. 


Kuilighogbar, description of, 206 

Kultis, 66, 71-73 ;‘cultivation of, 109,» 
110, — 

KultAs, cultivation of, 116. 

Kum@ri grants, 165, 

Kaombhiri, 55, 206, 


| Kombhipatias, 59-62. 


Kumelsingh, 155. 
Kuiuan, description of, 206-207. i? 

Kui (boat), 165. | : 
| Kuti, cultivation of, 115. 
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‘Lari, 65, 162, 207. Mohua trees, 14,119. — ng 
Lairi zamindiri, 164, 169,170; descrip. | Mahbyigundi, 87, 88. iat gas + 
tion of, 207. | Muintonance of records, 168,169. 
4 * Lakhanpar, 3; outpost at, 186; descrip- Maize, cultivation of, 12 3 C 
. tion of, 207, _ Mal land, 107, of, 184 
| Lakehwoswari, 77. Malarial fever, 91,92... Tel 
Lakshmtprasad tambis, 137. M dlgusaré tenores, 178- : 
he Lambardar gaontia, 168. Maiguzdara, status of, 178, 174, 175, 
." Landlords, relations with tenants, 177- | Mdalikdna, 176. 
179. Malik-makbize tenures, 175, 176, 
Land revenue, administration of, 164 | -Mallock, visit of, 40,°" 
179; ‘ucidence of, 168; receipts from, | Maltijor river, description off 6, 160, 
181. 161, 
Land tenures, 172-177. Mandobanj bill, 5. | 
Language, 55-57. Mandomeahial Sirgiri zamindiri, 164, 169, 
Lapangs, 154, 159; outpost ut, 186; 170 ; description of, 208. 
description of, 207-208 Manufactures, 147-155. . 
Lastuli, 155, Marathis, conquest by, 28, 24; rule of, 
Larii, 67, 68, 73. *25, 26, uegotiations with, 40, 41; raids 
Laria Brihwans, 81, of, 47, 48, 50. } 
Laterite, 7. Markets, 156, 
Leather work, )55. Murriage customs, of Gandia, 695. of 
Legendary history, 21-23, Kultis, 72; of Savaras, 74; of Pini, 
Leper asylum at Sambalpur, 95, 78, 79. . 
* Leproay, 93. Marwiris, 147, : ' 
Lessees in zamindarie, 178. Masur, cultivation of, 116, ’ ' 
Liakhia, 189, Material condition of the people, 140-— 
P Limestone, 8, 154, 144; of zawindirs, 142; of tena, i 
~~ Literiite population, 194, 142, 143; of lubourers, 143, 144. 
Litigation, 185, 186. Matha, 150. % 
Lobela, 147, Means of communication, 158-168, re 
Local Bourds, 189, 190, 191, 192. Medical aspects, 90-96 ; eettethian 8 
Local Self-Government, 189,198, 05. . en 
q Lohirachatti, 159. Melchhiwundi, outpost at, 186, 4 } 
ss Lohiirs, 155, Mercantile classes, 147 \ 
ka Loisingh, 154, 172, Metamorphic rocks, 7, 8, eX ese, - | 
4 Loising!. zamindiri, 164, 169, 170; Mica, 9; wiwing, 154, ney * a 
 ____ description of, 208, Middle Vernacular schoole, 195. beg 
7 Latheran Mission, 64, sign, 8 bm LA 
¥ c Minerals, 8-12, 154-155, we eh ar 
" M. ‘ Mines, 154, ‘ pity 2 Boe a i 4 4 
ee aeeenees -sansindiel,. 104; 160): 3905: ‘Missions, Christian, 64. ates - 





i Madan, 159. 
| Mabiinadi river, description” of, 5-6; | | 
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Motte’s joursey to and ssrnian of 
Sambalpur, 40.52. 
Mud fidars, 173. 

--Mubammodan invasion, legend of, 22-23. 
Muhammadans, 58 ; education of, 196, 
Muka cultivation, M4. 

Makaddam Rules, 98, 94 
Manda langtage, 57 ; tribes, G6. 


Mundé (tank), description pf, 110. | 


Mundhber, 4, 161. 

Mang, cultivation of, 116. 

Municipalities, 192, 193. 

Mura, outpost at, 186; description of, 
208, 

Mutiny of 1857, 31-35, 


N. 
Nina Sihib, invasion of, 23-24. 
Nariha, 84. 
Narsinghuith, 4, 68, 77, 79, 156; descrip- 
tion of, 208-215. 
Natural calamities, 122-182, 
Natural divisions of district, 2-3. 
Navigation, 161-168, 
' NazrGna, 165, 178. 
Megi, 84, 
Northern Zamindiri Local Board, 189, 
190, 191, 192. 


Nuigarb, 197. 
Nuakhia festival, 87. 


2 0. 
Ogcupancy tenants, 176, 
Occupations of the people, paeat- 
- Octroi tax, 193, 


Cil-seeds, cultivation of, 116. 
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‘Padumpur, 55, 94 tar, 201 5 dispensary i> 
at, 95; thina at, 186. © - . 
Pagris, 1530. 7 we . 
Puhirsirgirii, 152. . 


Pahiirsirgira zamindiri, 164, 169, 170; 
description of, 215-216. 

Paindiis, 67. . 

Pakhial, 838. 

Palm trees, 15. Ps 

Paoch Sasani BeShmaus, 80. 

Pandhri tax, 180, 154, 185, 

Pandkapitia soil, 108, 

Pauk&s, 69-70, 7 

Pins, 67. | 

Papsbirini Nala, 208, . 

Pasturage, 121, Fay 

Pat-Bariba, legend of, 201, 

Patkulandid zamind&ri, 164, 169, 170, — 
description of, 216, 

Patuaikpari, school at, 195.” 

Patra, 78. 

Pattabadi, 82. 


 -... 


_ Patw@ (boat), 162. 


Patwaris, 84, 168. 
Peas, cultivation of, 116. 
People, the, 58-89; materia! condition of, — * 
140-144; occupations of, 146-157, » | 
Pharsapen, 63. 
Physical aspects, 1-19. : 
Pliny, 20. es 
Pol, 189. ba ‘2, 
Pola festival, 87. ey 
Police, 186-188. - 
Population, growth of, 68; density of 
55, 54; urben, 55 ; rural, 55. 
Postal communication, 163. : ) 
Post offices, 163, 


° 
. 
" 


Prices, 139-140; in famines, 122, 15. a, 
Principal diseases, 91-98. 


127. 
Primary education, 198, F. , 
Proprietary tenures, 173 hahaa ‘ay 


Principal crops, 112118, 
9, 20. 





Buby, Mr., 40, 47, 

—- Ragbjui Bhonala, 24, 23. 

- —- Ragbunathia Brahmans, 80. 
Railways, 159. 


108-109. 

ss Raipur road, 159. 

Rajis of Sambalpur, 21-80 ; rule - of, 
28-30. 

Rajpur, 152, 216. 
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| Rimpeli, 55, 152; outpost at, 186; 
_ description of, 216. 
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. RAs, cultivation of, 116. 

Rates of rent, 133, 136. 
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Riwats, 70. 
Rebellion of | 1867, 
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Registration, 185. - 
Registry offices, 185.0 

. ‘Belations of landlords and tenants, 
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River system, 5-6, "| } = 
Roads, 159-161. 
Rodents, 17, 
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Sahariis, 73. 

Sihiispur, 160; thina at, 186, 
Suhasra Uhira, 215, oi 
Sal forests, 96, 99. f : 
Sdiwmisioghi, outpost at, 186, * ‘ 
Sambalpur forest range, 96. ie 
‘Sumbalpur in 1766, description of, 40-62. — 
Sambalpur Local Board, 189, 190. _ = 
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~* Savings Bank transactions, 163. 
Scarcity, See Famines. — 
~* Scenety,.2. 
Schools, 194-196; High, 195 ; “Middle 
:E Vernacular, 195; Primary, 196 
~ Secondary edacation, 195. 
|” Sericnitare, 147-152. 
_ Service holdings, 176-177, 
Sésunum, cultivation of, 116. 
| Sethia, 69, 
- Settlement of rents, 133-135. 
I, Settlements of revenue, carly, 166; of 
1876, 167; of 1885-1839, 197; of 1908, 
ioe’, Cee 
| Shtlem' gaonttas, 174. 
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. Susiri Brahmans, 80, 81. 


Syphilis, prevalence of, 93. 
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‘Tribes and castes, 65-82. 
 Pukri, 153. 

pS emer silk wearing 147-162, 
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: Urda sebool, 196. 

~., Urid, cultivation of, 116, 
34  Utkal Brahmans, 80, 81. 
, Uttartir, 1, 202, 
N i ‘ . 1, V. 
Vaccination, 94, 95. 

by = — Vansittart, mission of, 40. 
> © Vegetables, 119. 

>. Veterinary relief,121. ~ 
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“A Ubheya Singh, struggles with the Mura- 
this, 28, 24; Motte’s account of, 41, 44. 
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Zamindir. forests, 100-102. = ¥ 
 Yamindiri Local Boards, 191, 192, . 


Be ‘Village communities, 82-84; 


Wages, 137-139. Lites gl 
Wajib-ul-are, 170, 172, es E on | 
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152, 
Wells, irrigation from, 109, 112, 
Wheat, cultivation of, 116. 
Wild animale, 16-17. ‘, 
Wolves, 16. yet 
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status of, 172-173; powers of, 190, 
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